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V-E DAY has just passed. After the car- 
e and destruction of the past five years, 
ight months, and- eight days, the whole of 
rope has been officially freed. Only iso- 
‘pockets of resistance remain to be 
red. The light of liberty is waxing again. 
r Allied forces are victorious. 










But this is no time for self-congratulation. 
remendous jobs still lie ahead. Although 
good many troops may remain in Europe 
ior some time to come, many others will 
n begin their trek to the Pacific. 








This shift of emphasis to the Orient will 
require much reorientation of troops and 
units. Living and battle conditions in their 
new theater will be far different from those 
to which these troops have been accustomed. 
New tactics and new techniques must be 
mastered. 


Old-timers in the Pacific have learned the 
ropes there. They will be invaluable as in- 
sructors. But you needn’t wait until you 
tross the Date Line to take advantage of 
ir experience. They are steadily contrib- 
ing invaluable material to these pages. See 
it that your men and your fellow-officers 
ave available enough copies of the Field 
rti'lery Journal to go around. Get in as 
uch indoctrination as you can, as early as 

can. That will speed later operations 
d also minimize casualties. 





ONE SERVICE your Association renders 
not fully known. Many of you have scanty 

rseas facilities for paying U. S. bills. So 
ust tell us to whom you want your renewal 
tices sent, and instruct that person to han- 
le the matter. This will save you some 
theration and will prevent slow mails from 
using a lapse in your membership. 


MANY UNITS have a high percentage 
f membership. Our real thanks to those 
terested officers and men. To others we 
y, why not survey the situation and take 

s to assure widespread distribution of 


Journal’s battle lessons among your com- 
ands? 


ON OUR COVER is a 105-mm howitzer 
ting from the Huertgen Forest west of 
eren, last November. 
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Organizing Artillery Battalions 
in China 
By Col, Donald Q. Harris, FA 


Due to the limited amount of artillery in the Chinese Army 
‘it has been necessary to equip and train artillery battalions in 
a steady procession, since the start of the Chinese-American 
military training cooperation. There was supposed to be one 
artillery battalion per army — manifestly inadequate, but in 
many cases even this artillery battalion was not existent or had 
no weapons or equipment. As the available artillery battalions 
were equipped and trained at the Field Artillery Training 
Center, and since the need of more battalions was evident, it 
was decided by the Chinese Government and the American 
Military Headquarters to organize, equip, and train new pack 
artillery battalions at the FATC. This is, of course, only 
part of the planned artillery program. 

To implement this program the Chinese Recruiting Service 
was notified to procure a large number of recruits for delivery 
on call. As there is no selective service in China, the task of 
collecting these recruits at one time in one locality is no mean 
one. The Chinese Remount Service (called the “Sino-Ameri- 
can Bureau for Animal Purchase”) had the task of buying 
and delivering mules and horses. As it was necessary that 
some of these be large enough to carry the Phillips Pack Sad- 
dle (Cav. Mod.) and the various loads of the 75-mm pack 
howitzer, many of the mules had to be purchased at distant 
localities and transported to the FATC. The animals of the 
locality in which the FATC is located, while sturdy and with 
plenty of courage, are generally too small to carry the pre- 
scribed loads. Even the largest mules are smaller than the 
accepted standard demanded in the American Army. It is 
just as well, however, because the packers are small too. 

As a training nucleus for these battalions, 36 officers and 
100 enlisted men were selected from each of eight units and en- 
rolled in the Academic Department of the FATC. The off- 
cers, of grade from Lt. Col. to 2nd Lt., were given the straight 
Battery Officers’ Course of nearly two months. This con- 
sisted of instruction in conduct of fire, communication, animal 
transport, materiel, and massing of battalion fire. The en- 
listed men were divided into specialties and given instruction 
in them. Classes were organized for horseshoers, communica- 
tion men, survey and instrument men, pack masters, stable 
sergeants, and firing battery (chiefs of sections and gunners) . 

During these courses the officers and men were evaluated. 
Just prior to the completion of the course, eligible officers were 
picked according to their aptitude and academic standing to 
serve as battalion commanders and in other key positions of 
the battalions to be trained. Officers wete also selected for 
another battalion that was to be equipped but not trained at 
the FATC. The officer cadres for the battalions above-men- 
tioned were completed by an equitable distribution of the 
officers remaining after the key officers were selected. Enlisted 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
In this Journal for June, 1944, Col. Garrison B. Coverdale 
told of the establishment of the Field Artillery Training Center 
in China. Col. Harris ably describes the work being done there. 
We look forward to publishing accounts of the battle work of 
the units formed and trained there under American and Chi- 
nese officers. 
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Arriving recruits cross the bridge by the FATC. 
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In the American Army an individual has loyalty and prideChines 
in his unit, but if transferred to another unit he acquires loy}inform 
alty and pride in his new unit. In the Chinese Army there it\recruit 
no easy transfer between units except in the same army. Somefrequest 
times a soldier escapes (deserts) and reports to another army 
in which case he is accepted without question—at times eve 
junior officers do this; but otherwise there is no transfer. 






desired or failed to report at all and returned to the unit fr 
which they originally came. All efforts on the part of 
American liaison officers to equalize the cadre strength of batfinstrum 
talions ended in failure, the only result being acrimonious disichiefs _ 
cussion on the part of the Chinese. qually 
Thus the number of officers and enlisted cadremen that acfthe bat 
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tually reported in the battalions that I examined were: them fi 
Officers Men 
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These results were not too disastrous as far as the offices » 
were concerned—but as for the enlisted men, several battalion 
were badlly crippled in some departments. There was # 
scarcity of horseshoers in one battalion, a lack of instrumetill 
men in another, and so on. te 

Do not try to reconcile the two lists. For example, one bagaat 
talion promoted 10 of the cadre sergeants to be officers, otlif 
battalions received 30 men from their old unit as a donati¢ 
another battalion received 8 officers in the same way. In oth 
words, the Americans planned the equitable distribution 
cadremen but the Chinese took care of it in their own w 
Just one of the problems to be solved. 

While the cadres were still undergoing academic and 
cialist training the animals started arriving. The Sino-Amé 
can Bureau for Animal Purchase delivered them té the FA 
subject to acceptance by the Veterinary and FA persont 
(American) at the training center. The animals were i 
spected for soundness and size suitable to carry the prescrib 
load. Out of the first shipment many were rejected on @ 
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cunt of such physical impairments as bad feet and legs and 
gre backs, and size too small to use. 

On 17 Jan 44 the officers and men of the cadres moved to 
the training battalion area and reported to me for duty. Some 
battalions were assigned billets in the Training Battalion Com- 
pounds. Others were assigned to villages, one of which was at 
about 7 kilometers from the FATC. It might be stated paren- 
thetically that it is the Chinese Army custom to billet in vil- 
ges, moving out or crowding up the villagers. 


At this time also, American Liaison Teams (consisting of 
hree officers: a major, captain, and lieutenant, and three en- 
listed men: a staff sergeant and two sergeants) reported for 
duty to assist in organizing the battalions and supervise the 
subsequent instruction. According to present plans these 
liaison teams will instruct the battalions to which they are as- 
__higned, supervise the training of the officers and men, and 
utlined ccompany the battalions to the field when the preliminary 
Army}raining at the FATC is complete. By obtaining the confidence 
d respect of the Chinese with whom they work, the Ameri- 
g9_ {can Liaison Teams can have a decided influence on the utiliza- 
94  ftion of these battalions in combat and can practically assure 
hat the Chinese artillery uses the best artillery doctrine. 










On the date that the cadres reported for duty, both the local 
1 prideChinese Headquarters and the American Headquarters were 


rsonnel to examine, vaccinate, and inoculate the new men. 

As far as could be ascertained, previous to this time there 
ad never been any attempt to classify the Chinese soldier be- 
ore he was assigned to a unit. Believing this necessary, I out- 


to be received and instructed Maj. Joe M. Robertson, FA, and 
aj. Chiang to work out the details and supervise this classi- 
cation. As a certain degree of education was needed for 
instrument and survey men, communication men, gunners, and 
wus disfchiefs of sections, it was decided to classify and distribute 
equally those that could read and those that could not. Sthce 
hat acithe battalions were to be pack units, it was decided to classify 
them further as large or small (strong or not strong). 
A colonel was detailed from the Chinese Headquarters to 
58 |ptocure the recruits; transportation to transport them was ob- 
tained from the American Service of Supply. On arriving at 
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The Chinese dispensary is neat, clean, and orderly, and has a lovely 
little garden. 
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General Ho, Chinese commander of the Center, addresses a group of 
recruits. 


the recruit station the Chinese colonel, accompanied by an 
American officer and an interpreter, found that instead of the 
expected number of recruits waiting to be transferred to the 
FATC there were only one-third present, and of these only 
slightly more than half were acceptable and fit for duty. As 
no one, Chinese or American, seemed to know whence or when 
the remainder of the fillers would arrive, those available were 
transported to the FATC and assembled for processing. 
Three days after the initial increment had arrived and with 
































no further information from any higher headquarters, it was 
noticed that the roads approaching the FATC were filled with 
long columns of marching soldiers. The same thing was re- 
peated two days later, when other fillers arrived. 

As mentioned before, each group was classified before as- 
signments were made to the battalions. How the assignment 
was accomplished may be understood by reference to the ac- 
companying sketch, which shows the cleared space in the 
Compound in which three battalions are to be quartered. Once 
again we use five battalions for illustration. 

As the recruits entered the Compound they were grouped 
together for waiting until time for processing. In one of 
these locations, such as “A,” they were addressed by the 
FATC’s Chinese Commandant (General Ho) or one of his 
representatives, and told of the procedure to follow. When 
this discussion was complete the men were started through the 
processing in groups of twenty. Let us follow one “Jin Ping” 
called Wong through the processing. 

Wong first enters the Chinese Hospital enclosure (B) and 
finally the Dispensary (C), where in turn he receives vaccina- 
tion and inoculation for cholera and typhus, is examined for 
rupture or hernia, and has his heart and lungs examined by a 
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Chinese doctor. Probably the medical attention he receives in 
the room in the short time he is there is more than he has re- 
ceived all his life. Slightly bewildered, Wong is directed to 
the bath house (D), where he is given a sulphur painting for 
scabies. This treatment is repeated as needed throughout his 
stay at the FATC. About 95% of the men examined needed 


some degree of scabies treat- 
ment. 

After redressing, Wong goes 
to an American sergeant at “E” 
who tries to find out if Wong 
speaks English and could be 
used as a substitute interpreter. 
Wong nor any of his fellows 
could speak English, so the 
sergeant directs him to proceed 
to one of the classification 
tables (F), where he is tested 
in his ability to read (Chinese), and his size and strength 
are noted. Wong had been to Middle School (high school) 
and was a North China boy, so he is handed a slip of 
paper with his name (in Chinese) and the notations “R” 
(read) and “L” (large) on it. He takes this paper to assign- 


ment table (G), where, according to his classification, he is 





Saddling with the Phillips pack saddle (Cav. Mod.) is explained. 


Note the extreme smallness of the animal. 
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Battalion guides direct new soldiers to their assigned groups, in ree 


Tor left: These recruits are 
learning how to manta two 
c'overleaves of ammunition.| 
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Below: A Chinese officer i 
directing this instruction on 
the aiming circle. 
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from it led him to the assembly area for that battalion (H2)Me shor 
From here he was taken to the kitchen, where he was given hit has b 
bowl of rice. After eating Wong was assigned by the batfinten: 
talion commander to a battery and by the BC to a section ag gs 
a duty. Of course, his classification card was noted and ‘ae 
assignment to duty made accordingly. With 

As soon as the first increment of recruits were received ang !anual 
assigned, a directive was issued to the FATC Ordnance al om Ae 
Supply to start issuing equipment to the battalions. Each bat ‘ie Fie 
talion was scheduled on a different half-day. Each battaliojtam, T 
drew 12 howitzers, necessary pack equipment and the amps. T: 


thorized signal and communication equipment. 7 
Even before our fillers had arrived, the ones on hand wet hee, 


out learning the fundamentals of the duties of cannoneetifractice 
drivers, and communication and instrument men. The trailpis mar 
ing of the battalions had started. onthly 















A revision of the Rocket Battalion Tables of Organization 
}and Equipment is now in the hands of The Adjutant General 
for publication and distribution. Wéith the publication of this 
revision the Rocket Battalion definitely joins the Field Artil- 
lery family. Title of the table becomes “Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, Motorized, 4.5-Inch Rocket, Truck-Drawn,” and units 
will be designated as “ Rocket Field Artillery Battalion.” 

Organization of the Rocket Battalion now corresponds more 
dosely to standard Field Artillery organization. The number 
of rocket batteries has been reduced from 4 to 3 per battalion, 
with a corresponding reduction of rocket launchers from 48 to 
36. Additional fire direction and survey personnel have been 
included, and communication facilities have been increased. 
Because of the high rate of fire of the rocket launcher and the 
resulting problem of ammunition supply, ammunition carrying 
vehicles have been considerably increased. More than 7 rounds 
per tube can now be carried as a basic load, as compared with 4 
rounds per tube in the old tentative organization. 

Fire direction in the Rocket Battalion is now handled in the 

_}rocket batteries rather than in the headquarters battery as in 
peers standard field artillery procedure. The battery fire direction 
“4 center, which controls the 2 rocket platoons of 6 launchers 
each, will function similarly to the usual field artillery bat- 
talion fire direction center, while the rocket battalion head- 
quarters will perform the roles ordinarily performed by higher 
eadquarters in standard artillery fire contol, such as assign- 
ment of missions, etc. 

The next published change to T/O & E 6-29, Service Bat- 
ety, Motorized, Field Artillery Battalion, 105-mm Howitzer, 
tuck-Drawn, dated 27 Sep 44, will include one (1) Truck, 
ton, 6x6, wrecker, complete with equipment, in lieu of one 
Hi(l) Truck, 2!4-ton, 6x6, cargo, SWB, with winch, and one 
EB |(!) Tool Set, second echelon set No. 7, hoisting and towing, 
‘fow authorized. _ 

Army Service Forces QM Supply Catalog 3-4 is being 
hanged to list wooden stirrups (less the leather hood) of the 
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A good lawyer can’t quote you all the law or remember too many 
iecisions, but he can without hesitation reach up to the shelf and haul 
but the appropriate book dealing with a particular question. 

So it is with a motor officer in regard to maintenance publications. 

(H2)fHe should know what technical manuals and bulletins are up to date. 
iven higt has been learned that many officers are not familiar with authorized 
the bataintenance publications and War Department Lubrication Orders 
spovering the equipment of their outfit. 


on av] A maintenance officer should be certain that his headquarters has 
and his file the publications that cover equipment pertinent to his unit. 
With the publishing monthly of FM 21-6, War Department Field 
ved angnual with lists of training publications, a commanding officer is 
ace ange? at least half a chance to know what is old and what is new in 
gard to technical manuals and bulletins. FM 21-6 lists Field Man- 
ach ™ Firing Tables, Lubrication Orders, Mobilization Training Pro- 
attaliotran , Technical Bulletins, Technical Manuals, and Training Circu- 
the ats. To be on the ball with up-to-the-minute manuals you should be 
te that this monthly new FM 21-6 reaches you every month. 
The purpose of FM 21-6 is to provide as completely as possible the 
nd wethill lise and index of War Department training publications. The 
noneeiractice of issuing changes in the form of monthly supplements to 


e traifis manual has been discontinued. FM 21-6 is being published 
honthly as a recurring manual and includes all changes up to the 








GTRENDS in Field Artillery Organization & Equipment 


Although this column announces only approved changes, it does not constitute authority to requisition personnel or equipment listed herein. 


By Maj. Shirley B, Metzger, FA, and Maj. Irvine F. Belser, Jr., FA 


type furnished the Saddle, McClellan, M1928, as an addi- 
tional component for the Saddle, military, Phillips’, with a 
remark stating that either the ordinary steel stirrup or the 
wooden stirrup may be requisitioned according to the desire of 
the unit concerned. Advantages of the wooden stirrup in cold 
weather operations are greater warmth, increased width to ac- 
commodate the shoepac more comfortably, and less likelihood 
of rubber soles slipping or hanging when the rider dismounts. 

A new classification of radio operator, to be known as “Op- 
erator, radiotelephone, fire control,” has been approved. This 
new type of radio operator is to replace all Operators, radio, 
low speed (776) now included in field artillery tables of or- 
ganization except those operating CW sets. The radiotele- 
phone operator must be able to set up, operate, and perform 
first echelon maintenance on radio sets such as the SCR-608 
and SCR-619, must have knowledge of fire control terminol- 
ogy and procedure, but will not be required to know code 
transmission. 

Changes have been approved to replace the Board, drawing, 
31 x 42-inches, with folding trestle, with the Board, drawing, 
42 x 60-inches with two adjustable trestles, in T/O & E 6-56, 
Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, Motorized, Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion, 155-mm Gun, 8-Inch Gun, 8-Inch Howitzer, 
or 240-mm Howitzer, Truck-Drawn, or Tractor-Drawn, or 
Self-Propelled, and in all heavy field artillery firing batteries. 
The Straightedge, steel, one edge beveled, graduated in yards, 
1/20,000, 24-inches, to be used in connection with the stand- 
ard 26,000-yard range deflection fan, has been approved for 
inclusion in next published changes to T/O & E 6-56 and 
T/O & E 6-397, Field Artillery Battery, Motorized, 240-mm 
Howitzer, or 8-Inch Gun, Tractor-Drawn, on the basis of two 
(2) per T/O & E 6-56 and one (1) per T/O & E 6-397. 

Allowances of the Tube, flexible nozzle, in all tables are 
being increased to include one (1) per range, field, M1937, 
in addition to present authorizations of one (1) per truck, 
tractor, or airplane. 





FIELD MANUAL 21-6 


time of publication. It is like a new telephone directory. Publica- 
tions issued during the previous months are indicated in the current 
FM 21-6 by an asterisk. Hence, it is easy to check your files. Com- 
manders who are responsible for maintaining sets of publications are 
urged to have them checked periodically against the list of super- 
sessions and recissions which are printed in each monthly issue of 
FM 21-6. 

Maintenance of a file is required of a commander whether the unit 
is a company or higher echelon. Proper maintenance of a file means 
having on hand the publications which deal with particular equip- 
ment of your unit, and keeping these files up to date. Missing man- 
uals or other publications necessary for the upkeep of equipment of a 
command should be procured without delay from an Adjutant Gen- 
aral Depot or other appropriate issuing point. 

It is suggested that files be carefully checked and requisitions only 
for missing copies be sent out. Keeping too many copies of a par- 
ticular manual will deprive another unit of that manual. Units have 
been known to selfishly order whole sets of files when they needed 
only a few copies. 

A mechanized war is a fast-changing war in physical position, in 
models of equipment, and in procedures of administration. FM 21-6 
in its latest form and with its monthly issue should be a great help 
in keeping abreast of changes in training publications. 





Methods For Improving Jungle Radio Communication 


By Col. J. R. 


Reports from theaters of operation reveal that radio com- 
munication in jungle terrain is frequently far from satisfac- 
tory. Heavy, wet, dense growth absorbs ground radio waves, 
the normal transmission path for tactical military radio. Ever- 
present thunderstorms with high atmospheric noise level are 
also deterrents to satisfactory radio communication. Although 
FM radio sets of the SCR 600-series are not appreciably af- 
fected by atmospheric disturbances, they are subject to reduced 
range resulting from jungle growth. 

One solution to combat jungle conditions involves increas- 
ing the power of transmitters. Since transmitter output must 
be multiplied many times before an appreciable gain is de- 
tected at the receiving set, sufficient increase of power to pro- 
duce noticeable results is impracticable. 

Another solution involves elevation of radio sets above jui- 
gle growth. This method utilizes a transmission path above 
the jungle growth. In experiments, the rated range of the 
SCR-610 (five to seven miles) has been increased to 60 miles 
by elevating the set 1,000 feet. Hence, whenever available, 
extensive use of hilltops for radio locations is indicated. 

Increased reliability and range will result from raising an- 
tenna systems fed from radio sets operating on the ground. 
This may be accomplished by use of field expedients which 
have been tested and require only equipment readily available. 

Satisfactory radio communication may be obtained when an- 
tennae are elev-':d on trees, poles, or a combination of both. 
When trees are not available for antennae support, several 
lance poles can be lashed together with wire W-110 to form a 
mast (see Fig. 1). To gain additional height, a light bamboo 
pole can be fastened to the end of the lance poles. 

Since the mast must be guyed, several pieces of wire W-110 
cut to lengths not electrically resonant with the antenna may 
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fastened to the pole, it is raised into position, and the guys ar 
staked firmly to the ground. 

Construction of a radiating antenna is the next problem. 
Since conductivity of the system is a principal consideration, 
antennae should be constructed of the best materials available. 
Copper wire, solid or strand, is preferred. Wire W-110 will 
give satisfactory results when better materials are not obtain. 
able. Spliced conductors should be avoided since all splices 
must be well soldered. In experiments, excellent results wer 
obtained using a half-wave center-fed antenna. The length of 
a half-wave antenna in feet may be found by using the for. 
mula 468/Freg. in Megacycles. Although field strength tests 
indicate that antenna length is not critical, antennae must be 
shortened several inches when erected less than 40 feet abow 
the ground. To obtain satisfactory results, proper selection 
of site and elevation of antenna to clear foliage is necessary. 

Although not usually available, non-resonant coaxial cable 
of any convenient length proved to be the best transmission 
line for feeding the antenna. When this cable was connected 
to the center of the half-wave antenna, impedance of the feeder 
line and of the antenna at this point were nearly matched 
This arrangement results in transfer of energy with minimum 
loss (see Fig. 2). The antenna is constructed of two quarter 
wave lengths of W-110 wire separated by an insulator. Each 
side of the transmission line is connected to half the antennae 
The coupling to the radio set may be varied somewhat; a sing] 
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turn of insulated wire around the center of tank coil L2 wa 
employed with the SCR-609 and SCR-610 (see Fig. 3). Link 
ends were twisted for a short distance before emerging from 
the case through the tuning well. One link lead was co:nectel 
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to the outer conductor (shield) of the coaxial cable and th 
other to its center lead. “A7” and “B7” must be tuned "4 
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coaxial cable was connected directly to ANTENNA and GROUND 

binding posts. This necessitated adjustment of antenna trim- 

mets and L111 for maximum transfer of energy from trans- 
itter to antenna. 

; above If the coaxial cable is not available, twisted pair transmission 
election}ing may be used. This may be constructed of W-110 wire, or 
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Jungle operations present unexpected difficulties for Field 
rtillery communications sections when vehicles cannot be used 
because of either the terrain or restrictions placed on loading 
L2 wafit amphibious operations. Many of the problems encountered 
Lgl our battalion in maintaining communications were solved 
by use of the packboard. Ideas developed during the Hol- 
landia operation were used in the subsequent Biak operation, 
with excellent results. Use of the packboard gives the man 
carrying it free use of his hands and his weapon. In addition 
, dip # laying wire and carrying the SCR 610, the packboard was 


ed, ehqused for carrying extra wire and batteries. 
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Great difficulty was experienced during the Hollandia opera- 
tion in maintaining both wire and radio communication be- 
tween forward observers and liaison officers accompanying in- 
fantry units, and the supporting artillery. Wire W-130 was 
laid initially by forward parties and was replaced by wire 
W-110-B as soon as possible by battalion wire crews. 

Wire laid along existing trails and roads was continually 
broken by improvement of roads. The field order specified 
the side of the roads on which wire would be laid, but because 
of the terrain it was often impossible for road improvement 
operations to be carried out without damaging the wire. Wire 
was not laid well away from the roads in early phase of the 
ction because of the dense undergrowth and steep hillsides. 
nterruptions to communications were caused by the felling of 
trees, blasting operations, and burning brush piles, all inci- 
dental to road building. 

Obviously the answer lay in wire routes at least several 
hundred yards away from the existing roads, which of course 
entailed breaking a new trail and maintaining security for the 
ite party from snipers and enemy patrols. Security was ob- 
ained by using detachments from an infantry platoon which 
ad been assigned to the field artillery battalion for a perim- 
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twisted pair lamp cord. The transmission line is non-resonant 
and may be any convenient length. W-110 wire is more durable 
than lamp cord under all weather conditions. 

The twisted pair transmission line was coupled to the plate 
coil L2 of the SCR-609 or SCR-610 with a single turn of wire 
in the same manner as outlined above, or was connected di- 
rectly to ANTENNA and GROUND binding posts on the SCR- 
608. Although this type transmission line is somewhat less 
efficient than coaxial cable in unfavorable weather, losses were 
not excessive. When installing either type, care must be taken 
to run the feeder line for several feet at right angles to radiat- 
ing portion of the antenna in order to keep the line away 
from the field of the antenna. 

This discussion of antenna systems is concerned with FM 
radio sets only. The expedients outlined above will improve 
operation of amplitude modulated sets giving a better signal- 
to-noise ratio, which tends to overcome the high level of static 
encountered in jungle regions. Through use of these im- 
provised methods radiation efficiency may be somewhat re- 
duced, although masking effect of jungle growth is somewhat 
overcome. 


PACKBOARD FOR JUNGLE COMMUNICATIONS 
By Capt. George W., Reitz, FA 


eter defense. The actual laying of wire W-110-B was a big- 
ger problem. The idea of using a packboard for laying wire 
was developed after the operation was stabilized. Special 
authorization for issue of packboards was obtained and the 
wire laying attachment shown in accompanying sketches was 
improvised from serap materials. 

As issued, the DR-4 weighs 22 lbs. By cutting out the side 
panels and the center spool, and welding the six supporting 
bolts to the side plates, the weight was cut in half. The total 
weight of the complete unit with 4, mile wire W-110-B is thus 
about 82 lbs. Weights are broken down as follows: pack- 
board, 5 lbs.; attachment, 6 lbs.; modified DR-4, 11 lbs.; 4 
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mile wire W-110-B, 62 lbs. 

This is admittedly a heavy pack, but 
for extremely difficult terrain the amount 
of wire carried on the reel can be reduced. 
Extra wire was carried on packboards by 
other members of the wire party. Person- 





nel laying the wire were rotated after 
each drum of wire was laid. Wire can 
be laid as fast as the man can make his 
way through the jungle. Machetes, climb- 
ers, and a compass are indispensable items 
of equipment for a wire party of this 








nature. 


FO parties used the packboard for lay- 





Satisfactory results were obtained by 
taking the batteries BA-39 and BA4# 
out of the battery case and mounting 
them on a packboard with the receiver 
and transmitter case. This eliminated 
trouble previously experienced when wires 
were broken by the frequent coupling and 
uncoupling of cables. All that was neces 
sary to put the set onto operation was to 
set the packboard down and connect the 
aerial, microphone, and headsets. The 
latter two were carried in a waterproof 
bag, tied to the set. 

Weight of the radio, batteries, pack. 








ing wire W-130 as they went forward 








with the infantry. The reel RL-39 was 
mounted on the packboard and extra 
drums DR-8 were carried on the same 


packboard. See sketch. 
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board, and waterproof cover carried in 
this manner is 56 lbs. The weight of the 
radio as issued is 59 lbs. As the receiver 
and transmitter weight is 30! lbs. and 
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the battery box weighs 28'4 lbs., this 








The packboard has also proved inval- oo 





of the radio and provides greater ease in 
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uable for portable operation of the SCR 
610 radio set. Field artillery forward 
parties had a great deal of trouble keep- | 
ing up with the infantry when they made 














carrying. The operator’s personal equip! 
ment and spare batteries are carried o 
another packboard by the assistant o 
erator. Loads are rotated frequently. 

















periodic reports back to the battalion 
headquarters, because of the time con- 
sumed in coupling up the receiver, trans- 
mitter, and battery box. Also, the two radio cases were very 
awkward to carry. 


B.C. 659 mounted on packboard 


All of these packboard uses were pul 
to test in the Biak operation and resulte 
in very satisfactory communications be 
tween the artillery forward parties and the battalion head 
quarters and FDC. 
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EARLY LUZON EXPERIENCE 


By Capt. J, Richard Hearn, FA 


These few notes are written by a 155-mm M1 Howitzer 
BC in a Corps Artillery Battalion, with the hope that they 
may be instructive for those in the States or on the way to 
join us. This is what we have found this war to be like after 
one month of campaigning: 

Movement: Little or none after dark, especially in forward 
areas. No occasion for night displacements or occupations. 

Observation: Almost exclusively done from the air. Lack of 
ground opposition to cubs enables observer to hover right over 
target, making shooting extremely simple and accurate. This 
is true of targets at any range that the present weapons can 
reach. Targets are very hard to find from, plane, but if loca- 
tion is definitely known on the map adjustment is simple and 
certain. Sound ranging, I am told, has resulted in some excel- 
lent results during night counterbattery fire. 

Communications: After one month of campaign, we have 
yet to run an OP line. As a result our communications with- 
in the battery have been quite simple. The usual procedure, 
which has worked well, has been to bring the %4-ton wire truck 
forward with the BC’s party. Often the CP can be pointed 
out as we pass. As soon as possible after reaching the position 
area, I select the switchboard position. The direct FD line 
328 FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL—June, 1945 
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CP, and sometimes the kitchen are run in, using W-130. W4é consid 


always try to pick up our W-110, but the lighter wire in th 
local setup is not usually recovered as it is needed until th) 
last minute for control and defense against infiltration. Radi) 
used only for displacements and for air-ground communic 
tion, has worked excellently when used. There is nothing ne 
or difficult about its use here—the simpler the better. By ¢ 


way, we have made a practice in many danger spots of sel |/% 


vicing no wire outside the battery perimeter, after dark. 


Wi 
simply revert to radio until dawn. Things which move outsi 


the perimeter after dark are viewed with great distrust. 
The firing battery: Much of our work is counterbattery an 
calls for extreme accuracy. The excellent aerial observatic 
in addition to the flat terrain and green fields, gives the 
server certain knowledge of the performance of the gun crew 
Each round leaves a doughnut in the ground and the dougiy 
nut remains as evidence of bubbles that were not leveled, aim 
ing posts that were not in line, and similar offenses against 
laws of good shooting. These things were pointed out ve 
early to the gun crews and I know that being convinced 
one who actually saw the results on the ground and coul 
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” graphically describe them, did a lot to make the men take 
ined & more care. Constant reminders and constant actual checking 
BA4) by the executive are still necessary, of course, but the checks 
counting! umn up remarkably few errors of even a minor nature. No 
receive mount of theoretical talk has the results of factual demon- 
ninated} tration which the men cannot but believe and gladly accept 
’n wite} and act on. 

ing and} We have fired charge seven almost exclusively and as a 
s neces} result have run into considerable displacement. Experience has 
was to} aught my executive that the actual realignment of the aiming 
rect the stakes, even for only small amounts of displacement, pays off 
The in both results and reputation with the air observers. Leaving 
all the petty mathematics aside, as well as the position and 
distance of the stakes from the gun, every fraction at the gun 
shows up many times multiplied 15,000 yards out. Speed is 
relatively unimportant, we find, and the realignment can be 
accomplished with very little delay when the men are on their 
toes. We knocked the tube off and destroyed a Jap GPF the 
other day, which is a matter of considerable pride to the gun 
crews of course, and this we are sure is a result of the great 
care which everyone takes in each small operation. These guns 
are really close to perfect for accuracy. 

Some outfits I’ve seen seem to use the telephone lines to the 
pieces for exec control to quite a degree. My exec and I are 
firm advocates of visual control under all possible circum- 
stances, as nothing else gets the proper results. There are few 
instances here, even at night, where visual control is not pos- 
ere pul sible and preferable. 
resultt@ By keeping the GP radio on the air-ground channel the exec 
ons DO can listen in on the observer’s sensing and transmit to the gun 
n hea crews immediately the accuracy of their firing and sometimes 

the results. Nothing is of greater morale importance in the 
whole battery than getting the news of the results of the shoot- 
ing of a section, battery, or battalion. It will do more for the 
functioning of the firing battery than all the checks and pep 
)talks ever made. 

One experience of ours in firing a preparation might be in- 
structive. We received a schedule one night for a half-hour 
pteparation, firing mostly at maximum speed, charge seven. 
; Two concentrations were to be fired through. The shift to 

both concentrations was about 300 mils right. On the sugges- 
tion of one of my chief of sections—they can still teach any 
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Lt. Todd’s jeep tool-chest, built under the back seat. Re- 


coulf 278 lend-lease from Canadian Army's CAM magazine. 


base deflection about 300 mils left of the center of traverse. 
The results of this move, which allowed us to do all our firing 
straight through the center of the trails, were obvious the next 
morning. We had trouble keeping all pieces in during the 30 
minutes but not as much trouble as others, and I’m sure our 
accuracy was considerably improved. 

If someone tries to sell you trail logs to ease your trail shift- 
ing you will strenuously resist the sales talk, if you want to 
profit by our experiences around here. They just aren’t the 
answer, at least not here. 

One more thing—be prepared to select gun positions where 
you can cover about a 25007? sector by merely shifting trails 
—and if someone asks you to turn around 3200 mils don’t be 
worried and don’t think you are the first one to have done it. 

Housekeeping: This department I consider a unique con- 
tribution and probably as important as all the previous depart- 
ments together. Anybody who thinks that attention to details 
(including cleanliness) is left behind in the states is in for 
quite a jolt. Let’s mention just a few points that are just 
about SOP with us now. The battery CP, tent, foxholes, beds 
and mosquito bars, firing charts, clothesline, washstand, 
musette bag racks, and whatnot go in at the same time and 
with the same speed and efficiency as the firing battery occu- 
pies position. Positions for the men to pitch their cots and 
shelters are selected with great care and exactness, taking into 
consideration neatness, nearness to guns, camouflage, shade, 
and defilade. Each section follows its own SOP in putting in 
these installations. Ammo is scrupulously cleaned, oiled, and 
prepared for firing. Everything must be off the trucks and off 
the ground. That means everything—including helmets, car- 
bines, musette bags, and what-have-you. All clothing must be 
kept clean all the time and must be changed daily. Count on 
building a washing machine and fixing up a portable shower 
during the first break you get after hitting the beach, and then 
be sure that both of them are operating as per a published 
schedule within a few hours of the time you hit each new 
position. Windshields are wiped off immediately after the 
vehicle is used, and each time. The motor officer reports with- 
in a matter of a few hours after each displacement, that all 
motors have been thoroughly checked, lubricated, and cleaned 
—and I really mean cleaned just as you mean it back in gar- 
rison. Everyone must wear a complete and proper uniform at 
all times except when sleeping with proper authority. That 
means a shirt, too. 





“ARMY MOTORS” ON JEEP SEATS 


Here’s something we ran across in the Canadian Army’s maintenance 
magazine, CAM. Looks like the best bet yet when it comes to rigging up a 
tool box under the back seat of the '%4-ton jeep, which is something many a 
jeep driver has been yearning for for years. 


Lt. R. H. D. Todd’s idea is to weld a plate onto the floorboard at the 
front edge of the rear seat, and another across the back, to keep the tools 
from rolling out. The seat lifts up on its hinge and, with a padlock attached, 
forms a lockable lid for your improvised tool compartment. 


The drawing herewith shows you the whole setup. All you need is about 
one man-hour and: 


1 mild-steel plate, 3614 ” x 414” x 34,” 
1 mild-steel plate, 3314” x 444” x +,” 
1 hasp and staple, 3” 

1 padlock 


Shake well while using—-and you still won’t be losing your tools. 








Artillery in the Bougainville 
Campaign 
By Capt, John C. Guenther, Inf 


Seizure of Bougainville in the Northern Solomons, estab- 
lishment of three air strips, subsequent aid in neutralization of 
Japan’s formidable bases on Bougainville, New Britain, and 
New Ireland from these strips, and the successful defense of 
our beachhead on Empress Augusta Bay—these marked the 
end of major operations in the Solomons. Gen. Harmon had 
run out of islands. But the Solomons worked out well as the 
proving ground for the methods of beating the Japanese which 
had been worked out by our Pacific Theater commands. The 
tatio of casualties in that campaign, better than 30:1 in our 
favor, speaks for itself. 

The critical point in our superiority over the Japanese was 
the degree and success of our coordination, essential to which 
was the employment of the artillery. On the basis of this 
argument the operations of the 37th Division Artillery and of 
the Artillery Group Headquarters established and commanded 
by Brig. Gen. Leo M. Kreber are an important chapter in the 
textbook of jungle warfare evolved by the American Army in 
battle. 

Interesting features of the shooting from the artilleryman’s 


point of view include: 

We threw everything we had at them. 

We killed Japs at a ratio of 30 to 1. 

A Division Artillery Headquarters acted as Corps Artillery Head- 
quarters, making the transition without a hitch, and carried on its 
primary mission concurrently. 

Seacoast, antiaircraft, naval, and chemical warfare weapons were 
all used as corps artillery. 

Fires were massed at will. 

90-mm AA guns were used for direct-laying counterbattery fire. 

The light observation plane made its first appearance in the theater. 

Artillery observers worked in Marine Corps TBFs, SBDs, and 
PBYs. 

Artillery headquarters had its own photo intelligence section, which 
included a Navy officer detailed to us and enlisted men from the S-2 
section. 


In developing American ground tactics against the Japanese 
it was obviously necessary first to learn all that the Japanese 
had already discovered, then to improve upon Japanese meth- 
ods until our countermeasures gave us a man-to-man and 
weapon-to-weapon advantage that would prove decisive. The 
pattern of Japanese operations as contrasted with the depart- 
ments in which our greatest potential superiority lay posed an 





A 90-mm AA gun on Hill 608 is being used as a field piece against 
Hills 1111, 1000, 600, and 250 on Bougainville. 












Getting ashore through the rollers on 17 Nov 43 


immediate problem that was to prove fundamental in th 
Pacific war. 

Japanese tactics were adapted to the primitive character o 
the jungle itself. They took full advantage of the wretche 
standard of living in Japan and the consequent experience i 
the population in living like beasts. Troops were frequentl) 
called upon to live off the land and to prepare their own 
tions individually. The small patrol—the isolated unit—w 
the basic element in their operations. Coordination of largl 
units was a matter of advance planning only. The details 0) 
an operation might be worked out minutely and each rol 
down to the last private, rehearsed again and again. But ond 
the action was launched Japanese troops had but two altern: 
tives: to carry through to the successful conclusion of t 
original plan without deviation, or to be killed. 


Our army, on the other hand, had the basis for superiol 
equipment and organization. In materiel and in nent 
it had the prospect of decisive advantage. Its more powerfil 
weapons could blast the Japanese if they could be brought 
bear. It was a question whether modern war could hold if 
advantage over primitive war in surroundings where natu 
was all on the side of the primitive. 

The first actions shed little light. Our forces were pitiful’ 
small, our equipment incomplete, our supply lines at best it) 
termittent. The enemy was on the offensive, calling the tunt 
All we could do was meet him on‘his own ground, on his ows 
terms, and pray. But even then we were studying and pla) 
ning how best to exploit the advantage when the time cam 
for us to call the tune and choose the time and place of battld 

The secret of our later success in this theater lies in a greattl 
perfection of coordinated and mechanized war and not iné 
retrogression from modern principles. The virgin jung! 
places greater obstacles in the path of ponderous machinef} 
and heavy armament. It yields to genius that can overcon# 
those obstacles. 

The 37th Division (Maj. Gen. Robert S. Beightler) begs 
landing on Bougainville on 8 Nov 1943. Three days later# 
field order of the First Marine Amphibious Corps, which com 
manded the operation in its first phase, established an artiller 
group and placed Gen. Kreber, DivArty Commander, af 
Div, in command. The composition of this group varied from 
time to time and did not reach its peak strength until aft) 
the XIV Corps (Maj. Gen. O. W. Griswold) took over cot 
trol of the operation on 16 Dec. Thereafter the flexil 
groupment organization was always able to control not of! 
the two division artilleries and certain corps units, but naw 
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and other ground forces’ weapons as well. During the heaviest 
fighting on Bougainville an Artillery Group-controlled volley 
f aggregating nearly 41, tons could be directed at ground tar- 
‘gets. The units comprising this striking power, together with 
‘details of their weapons, are shown in Fig. 1. 



















a owe ° 
~*8 48 at @ 
Organization Basic Weapon 3 28 4 = ees $27 
Zan ZB BAS BSS 
37th Div Arty 155-mm How 3 12 95 1,140 
aan 37th Div Arty 105-mm How 9 36 34 =-1,224 
® Americal Div Arty 155-mm How 3 12 95 1,140 
am Americal Div Arty 105-mm How 9 36 34 1,224 
3d Def Bn (Marine) 155-mm Guns 2 8 ee 
49th CA Bn 155-mm Guns 2 8 95 760 
Destroyer, USN 5” Guns 5 5 40 200 
43 Destroyer, USN 5” Guns 5 40 200 
— AAA Bn 90-mm Guns 4 16 23 368 
| bes 3d Def Bn (Marine) 90-mm Guns 4 16 23 368 
Can Co, 129th Inf 75-mm How 3 6 14 84 
Can Co, 145th Inf 75-mm How 3 6 14 84 
‘acter 0§ Can Co, 148th Inf 75-mm How 3 6 14 84 
wretches Can Co, 132nd Inf 75-mm How 3 6 14 84 
sencell Can Co, 164th Inf 75-mm How 3 6 14 84 
-quenth Can Co, 182nd Inf 75-mm How 3 6 14 84 
— Chem Bn 4.2” Mortars 6* 36 25 900 
own inna anda 
1it—waj Torats 226 8,788 
of largg Aggregate Volley in Tons 4V, 








*Company B was not present during actions described. 


Figure 1 


Group Artillery Headquarters was identical with 37th Di- 
vision Artillery Headquarters. Staff officers under Gen. Kreber 
served in the same capacity for the group. At its beginning 
the Artillery Group included the 12th Marine Divisional Arrtil- 
lery and a famous Field Artillery battalion, three battalions of 
75-mm pack howitzers, and one battalion of 155-mm guns. Its 
control over additional units was progressively put into effect 
as such units arrived. 

Earty Prostems 





Survey, ammunition supply, and communications were the 


seit first problems to be worked out. The Corps Air Force, the 
St") Division Engineers, and Corps and Division Signal units pro- 

r€ tun vided the cooperation required. 

id | Maps available in advance were inaccurate in 


details and wholly useless so far as vertical con- 
trol was concerned. Aerial photographic service 
was rapid and excellent. Survey was plotted 
and scaled on the map and checked by pre- 
viously-selected terrain features. For the gen- 
eral support plan a firing template was drafted 
to provide a common language for all cooperat- 
ing weapons, whether field artillery, coast artil- 
lery, AA, infantry, chemical warfare, or naval. 

The template consisted of a 1:30,000 sketch 
or overlay showing grids and -the trace of our 
front lines, including boundary points between 
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changed direction. Each 400-yard plat, across 








the entire front of the battle position, was assigned a designat- 
ing letter. By using the template any unit, no matter what its 
system of fire control, could compute data for fire into any of 
the plats within range, and hold such data ready for instant 
use upon receipt of an order for a fire mission. 


Aerial photo service was rapid and extensive. It was of in- 
estimable value to the artillery. The plan followed was: 


(1) The preparation of a controlled mosaic and a terrain map 
from photos taken prior to the occupation of the area. 

(2) Registration on selected “air spot check points” immediately 
upon occupying the area. 

(3) Periodic air photo coverage during the operation. 

(4) Immediate distribution of these periodic coverages to inter- 
preters attached to Corps G-2, Division G-2, and Group Artillery 
S-2 sections. 

(5) Rapid dissemination of interpreters’ reports and annotated 
photos to interested parties. 

Both vertical and oblique photos were taken of the area be- 
fore occupation, and made available for stereoscopic study of 
the terrain. These formed the basis of the photomap and the 


terrain map, both of which were issued beforehand. 


Later in the operation obliques taken from Cub planes at 
low altitudes assisted the infantry materially in patrolling, 
identifying objectives, and designating targets. 

Ammunition supply was governed by the available road net. 
The speed with which the Engineers carved roads out of the 
jungle solved this problem almost before it arose. Many sol- 
diers will tell you that it is the bulldozer that is winning the 
war. Certainly the speed with which these lumbering machines 
cut through the Bougainville jungle played a vital role in our 
victory there. Excellent drainage, due to the volcanic ash and 
sand which made up the soil, helped speed the road net. Even 
in the case of the 4.2° mortars—for which some 30 battery po- 
sitions were laid out, some so far forward that they were be- 
tween bands of protective wire—no hand-carry greater than 
300 yards was required. 

Rapid installation of the communications net made possible 
the early effectiveness of groupment control. First concern of 
Group Headquarters was to coordinate the registrations of the 
two Division Artilleries and the massing of supporting fires. 
The headquarters installation was close to Division Headquar- 
ters and linked by direct wire to Corps G-3. Direct wire to 
coast artillery units was established upon their arrival. The 





termini of the line and for each point where it Concussion from this piece, caught in recoil, stirred up dust clouds all around the 
position. This photo was taken 6 Mar 44, during the Jap attack on our perimeter. 








Island Net sufficed for communications with the navy base 
and AAA Command. 

Many and unusual fire control hook-ups were used. Often 
they included Corps and Navy boards. Example: Cub plane 
over target relaying to another Cub closer to base, which in 
turn worked with the Group Artillery FDC, which relayed to 
155 gun battalions by wire (they having no 600-series radios) . 

Sometimes the coast artillery battalions reversed the lend- 
lease on radios and relayed for us, as their sets worked well 
with observers in Marine Corps planes. Occasionally Navy 
radio would help out, contacting night spotters in PBYs. 

Very little simplexing was done. Group FDC had a BD-72 
in the dug-out, along with 608 and 284 radios. There were 
direct lines to all battalion FDCs, the other division FDC, the 
CA battalion, AAA Control Center, G-3, and the Cub strip. 


OPERATIONS 


As early as Nov. 17th destroyers carried out fire missions 
under Group control. We had no airfields at that time, so 
observers were flowh out of Munda. Needless to say, it was 
a little difficult to brief observers based that far away, but 
only occasionally did they have to return without accomplish- 
ing a mission. Failures were mainly due to a plane’s radio 
going bad in flight. 

Between 17 and 23 Nov the 135th and 136th FA Bns and 
the first 155-mm guns arrived. Registration of all units was 
completed, using artillery observers detailed to Munda and 
operating from SBDs. 

On 24 Nov the 3d Marine Division launched a coordinated 
attack on the right of the battle position. Seven battalions 
fired a 30-minute preparation. The 12th Marines then gave 
direct support while the battalions from the 37th Div fired 
missions of interdiction, neutralization, and counterbattery. 
Next day the foot troops advanced through the shelled areas. 
They found that several hundred Japs had been killed by the 
artillery. A PW subsequently stated that most of those who 
escaped death or injury in the impact areas had to be taken 
from the line due to extreme neuroses. 

On 25 Nov a number of Japanese 15-cm shells landed in 
areas within the perimeter. Group Headquarters coordinated 
air, land, and sea searches for Japanese gun positions, fol- 
lowed by counterbattery fire by the 155 guns. Suspected 
Japanese artillery OPs were also investigated and interdicted. 

On 29 Nov Marine paratroopers undertook a raiding mis- 
sion in the coastal area about 6,000 yards east of our perime- 
ter. This battalion ran into strong enemy forces and was 
roughly handled. A forward observer from the 155 guns, 
who had gone on the raid, adjusted fire for his guns; heavy 
shelling after dark successfully covered the withdrawal of the 
parachute forces. 

By this.time artillery missions were growing more frequent 
and varied. At the same time that two destroyers bombarded 
the Japanese whom the paratroopers had fgund, heavy con- 
centrations were laid down by the artillery upon other groups 
of enemy located by the photographic intelligence unit which 
operated under the combined 37th Division and Group Artil- 
lery Headquarters. On this same day the one infantry regi- 
ment was stopped by strong enemy forces operating near the 
division boundary. An artillery battalion was brought in on 
the area and gave fire support throughout the day and night. 
The following morning the 135th and 136th FA Bns joined it 
in a 10-minute preparation, blanketing the area where the 
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space to our artillery. 





Japs had been discovered. After the preparations the infantry 
moved in with little opposition, finding only scattered Jap 
bodies. 

On 2 and 3 Dec three battalions of the 12th Marines and 
the 135th FA Bn operated on Japanese gun positions near 
Mavavia, directed by the air spotter working with the marines, 
Twenty volleys were poured in on the first day, heavy fire 
again on the second. Japanese guns and an ammunition dump 
were knocked out. At the same time the 155 guns scored a 
direct hit on a heavy Jap gun at the mouth of the Jaba River, 
an achievement which was confirmed by PI a few days later, 

Three artillery liaison planes arrived on 4 Dec and were in 
stalled on the Torokina air strip. SBD operations were trans. |i 
ferred from Munda to Torokina. Air observation was set up |i 
under Artillery Group control with a 37th DivArty officer 
in charge and observers assigned from the various artillery |i 
battalions. 

An incident on 6 Dec emphasized the mutual cooperation 
between the different arms. The 37th Reconnaissance Troop 
was one of the many agencies engaged in missions from which 
the artillery worked out its missions. A long-range patrol ; 
from this unit had penetrated 20 miles beyond the perimeter |"0n ¢/ 
and was in the vicinity of Ibu, far from any base of supplies, 
their mission not yet completed, and running short of rations, {shoul 
Artillery liaison planes delivered more than a ton of supplies | of orc 
by air drop. tand n 

These slow and unarmored little craft were put to many ex- { opera 
pedient and unorthodox uses throughout the Bougainville cam- | out at 
paign, an expansion of their capabilities made possible by the} Th 
extent to which the Japanese forces were scattered and .their | ments 
weak, frequently non-existent air defense. The rule prohibit- | comm 
ing these planes from flying beyond the front lines and over | fires t 
enemy territory was waived. The soundness of this move was | fired « 
borne out by the fact that only one liaison plane was lost by) Th, 
enemy. action. Their operations’ effectiveness was greatly en- | out th 
hanced. They were successful in a wide variety of missions | unobs 
over remote jungle areas and made a large contribution to our | their ; 
file of enemy information. | dictio 
_ By this time the compilation of enemy intelligence was | when 
reaching a point where it was invaluable not only in guiding } positi 
current operations but in laying plans for future action. Close- | many 
in and remote patrolling, air observation, photographic intel- | and F 
ligence and its interpretation, and interrogation of PWs and | seldor 
natives were yielding a complete picture, its details cross- bese 
checked by evidence from two or more of these sources. Loca- | readil 
tions of trails, river crossings, routes of approach, bivouac} All 
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- areas, supply installations, barge landings, entrenchments, and | perfe. 


gun and mortar emplacements were pieced together to disclose | sever 
the Japanese order of battle and the course and timetable of | his p; 
their intentions. aroun 

The action in which the Marine Division captured Hill 260 | Th 
on 15 Dec tested the coordination of our supporting fires. / Repot 
Units in contact reported the enemy was building up strength | attack 





in the low ground between Hill 260 and Hill 600. Action was} “T 
initiated on 13 Dec. Fires of the 12th Marines were supple- | attem 
mented by the 135th, 136th, and another FA Bns. The fol-) “T 


lowing day one battery of 155 howitzers from the 136th made fac 
a lateral displacement of 7,000 yards into the zone of the other | majo: 


division to positions from which it could fire on the southeast } Artill 
nose of Hill 260, a critical area that had previously been dead | of an 
One platoon of 4.2” mortars, its } their 
=e 
fired 


strength increased from six to seven weapons by borrowing one 
of the spares carried by the company and stealing men from, 





ifantry | the regular squads to improvise one additional squad, also sup- 


-d Jap } ported the action. 
The steadily increasing effectiveness with which all the dis- 
es and |narate units (from destroyers and antiaircraft guns to infantry 


S near 
arines, 


75s and chemical 4.2s) were tied into cooperative action, was 
aided by two principles to which the Artillery Group Com- 
mand adhered throughout. One was that available channels 
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should be maintained and alert at all times for the transmittal 
of orders and missions from the highest echelon to the lowest 
and most remote. The other was that coordination and co- 
operation, within the plan of these channels, should be carried 
out at the lowest level at which effective liaison was available. 
The chemical mortar companies, attached to infantry regi- 
ments, were placed under the control of artillery battalion 
commanders in the planning of fires and supplemented our 
fires throughout the campaign. They operated superbly, and 
e was | fired over 59,000 rounds during the action. 
st by ) The 90-mm AA guns were used on ground targets through- 
y en }out the campaign. By what hocus-pocus they figure data for 
sions | unobserved fires cannot be told, but they do it successfully and 
© our | their night fires were extremely useful in harassing and inter- 
diction. Their day in the sun really came in March, however, 
when the Group Commander had them emplaced in direct fire 
positions on Cannon Ridge and Hill 608, where they destroyed 
many Jap guns 3,000 yards across the valley on Blue Ridge 
and Hill 1,111—by direct laying on the muzzle flash. They 
seldom had to shift more than a mil or two, and after a few 
frounds the Jap emplacement was readily visible and equally 
~0ca- | readily destroyed. 
ouac | All the units controlled by the artillery were at the peak of 
and } perfection as the March attack of the enemy drew near. For 
close } several days before the enemy initiated his ground attacks, as 
le of |his preparatory movements increased, fires were maintained 
around the clock, night and day. 
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260 | The following quotation from the 37th Division Artillery 
fires. / Report After Combat summarizes the action during the enemy 
ngth | attacks: 

was “The enemy’s five major attacks were broken and several 
ple- | attempts to reform the other attacks were dissipated. 

fol. | “The 135th Artillery Battalion distinguished itself by its 
nade | effective support of the 145th Infantry, breaking up the Jap 
ther § major attacks on Hill 700 and Cannon Ridge. The Field 


east | Artillery likewise distinguished itself by its marvelous support 


dead } of an infantry regiment in breaking up the major attacks on 
, its } their front. 

one} “The 136th Field Artillery Battalion, in general support, 
rom, } fired incessantly on all threatened fronts and brought its fires 





in closer than ever before. It set a record of over 2,500 rounds 
in one day. The 140th Field Artillery Battalion, while hav- 
ing no direct Jap threat in the 148th Infantry sector, was con- 
stantly busy with general support and counterbattery mis- 
sions.” 

Assumption of command by XIV Corps (Maj. Gen, O. W. 
Griswold) on December 16 ushered in a period of stabilization 
and consolidation of the perimeter. No change was made in 
the Artillery Group, save that Marine units were withdrawn. 
The headquarters set-up remained the same throughout. 
Readiness for the next move of the enemy kept pace with the 
flow of fresh details as our intelligence built up the picture of 
the major attack the Japs were planning. 

The words of the Marine Artillery Commander upon leav- 
ing sum up the spirit of cooperation shown throughout the en- 
tire campaign. He said, “We feel that the efficient technical 
conduct of the Artillery Group of the Bougainville forces has 
not only been an example of exceptionally smooth operation 
between two units of different Federal forces, but it is also 
evidence of a spirit of comradeship and cooperation worthy of 
the best traditions of the United States military forces.” 

Lt. Gen. Kanda, commanding the Japanese 6th Division 
(reinforced) , opened his attack on the Empress Augusta Bay 
perimeter at first light on March 8th with his artillery, em- 
placed along the ridges overlooking the American perimeter. 
These guns were sited for direct fire. Forward observers 
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Artillery fire literally cleared away the jungle ahead of our infantry. 

It cleared away almost all the Japs, too, but enough hid out to give 

a work-out to the flame-throwers, such as that shown here being car- 
ried across a ford by a mopping-up patrol. 


quickly adjusted an artillery battalion and a cannon company; 
later the other three battalions of the 37th Division were 
brought in. 

Increasing patrol pressure in front of the 145th Inf pointed 
to an attack on the front of the 2nd Bn. It was learned that 
the 23d Japanese Infantry was massed in this area clear back 
to the ridge from which the Japs were firing. Four battalions, 
the Cannon Company, and 4.2" mortars joined in a counter- 
preparation upon an area 1,200 by 2,000 yards, inflicting a 
heavy toll. 

During the night of 8/9 March the enemy crept in to the 
right of these fires and occupied the north slope of Hill 700, 
potentially crucial commanding ground. Fighting raged for 
four days, both sides clinging to positions within a few feet of 
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each other on the crown of the hill. The Japs immediately 
behind their little spearhead on top of the hill were on the 
steep reverse slope. All our division artillery brought down 
its fires on the low land beyond the bottom of the hill. This 
box barrage held back enemy reinforcements and successfully 
isolated the hilltop. By 11 March the force of the Japanese 
attack had been blunted. On the 12th the 135th and 140th 
Bns, the Cannon Company of the 145th Inf, and the 4.2” 
mortars fired a 10-minute preparation. The infantry counter- 
attack which followed restored and extended our original lines. 

On 11 March the enemy made a new attack 1,000 yards to 
the left, directed at the position of Co G 145th Inf on Cannon 
Ridge. All the 37th Division Artillery units and one battalion 
of the Americal concentrated counterpreparation and then 
close-in defensive fires in this area, and in the afternoon fired 
a counterpreparation in support of the successful counterattack 
launched by our infantry. 

This ended the offensive efforts of the 23d Jap Infantry. 
But there were four other Japanese infantry regiments facing 
the perimeter, three of them massed in depth opposite one of 
our regiments on the center of the Division position. Here 
the terrain was jungle lowlands cut by occasional shallow ra- 
vines. The Japanese attack shifted to this area on 12 March, 
concentrating on the 2nd Bn, center unit of the regiment. On 
the night of 11/12 March patrol reports showed this attack 
was imminent. Close-in defensive fires were laid down in front 
of our position, in spite of which the Japs succeeded in a slight 
penetration of the Co G lines. Counterpreparation by the 
136th and another FA Bns, the Regimental Cannon Company, 
and the 4.2" mortars preceded a successful counterattack. 

The enemy spent several days gathering strength and mak- 
ing dispositions for heavier attacks. Our division artillery 
divided its fires between counterpreparation in the areas where 
enemy forces were forming up, and counterbattery. The 
counterbattery continued night and day throughout the entire 
period of the Jap attacks. All the units of the Division as well 
as the larger weapons of the Artillery Group were in action 
without let-up through March. It was not until the night of 
1/2 April that a program of rest for any of the battalions 
could be started. 

On the morning of 17 March began the final series of Jap 
attacks. The enemy penetrated the lines of Co F. The same 
program of artillery-fires-and-counterattack restored our lines. 
In this sector the battle see-sawed for the following week. 
Early in the morning of 24 March the Japs made their strong- 
est attack and deepest penetration. They came up a small 
ravine and got well in behind our front lines during darkness. 
The 136th, 140th, and another FA Bns’ fires completely cut 
off Jap exploitation of the breach they had made. Before 
noon the enemy was driven out in an infantry-tank counter- 
attack which restored our lines. 

The Japs then planned a last, desperate attack, throwing in 
all their remaining available troops. This attack never mate- 
tialized. Our intelligence reported not only the “when” of 
the projected attack, but the “where” as well. Armed with 
this information, Gen. Beightler went to Gen. Griswold with a 
reouest for extra allowances of ammunition and for priority 
call on all the artillery within the perimeter. Both requests 
were granted, and at 1800 the mass firing opened up. More 
than 4,000 rounds were fired into the enemy’s forward assem- 
bly area during the first 15 minutes, and 14,882 rounds alto- 
gether. A few dazed Jap survivors stumbled into our lines 
334 
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Jungle positions like this cannot be located from any distance. Behind 

this 10-cm Jap field piece is a protecting dugout well concealed by 
dense foliage. 

the next morning. | 

Though there was no further penetration and no seriou 
attack after this, large enemy forces remained close in front of 
our lines. Our probing Artillery followed them in their even 
move as these were reported by our patrols. There was m 
lessening in the volume of our fires as the enemy weakened. B 
the month’s end the Japs had begun to withdraw. Until | 
April our artillery continued to harass this withdrawal. Patrol 
kept contact with the enemy, sending back reports of even 
location where the Japs halted. Artillery fire promptly rained 
down on them. As the remnants of Jap infantry fell back ow 
of range of our guns the division artillery carried out mission 
of counterbattery and in support of the Americal Division. B 
26 April all was quiet. 

Throughout the action the 37th Division Artillery fired 
161,968 rounds. All artillery, plus the 4.2” mortars, fired 4 
total of 257,528 rounds in this action. At the outset area 
covered by our close defense fires had been jungle so deny 
that the sun never filtered through to the ground. At th? 
finish these areas were stripped bare—a tangle of tree trunks 
withering foliage, and craters. From our lines to the limit o! 
effective range impact areas were filled with dead Japs, som 
lying where they fell, some buried in common graves hastilj 
dug and filled with from three to six bodies. Reports of pris} 


if 


oners cited infantry companies wiped out by artillery fire, ‘ 









tillery batteries reduced from 130 to 30 men and all their gun 
knocked out. 

The outstanding tactical lesson demonstrated by the 37th 
Division Artillery and the XIV Corps Artillery Group contro 
in the Bougainville campaign is this: 

No matter how close the terrain, all artillery within mv 
tually supporting effective range can be successfully coord 
nated. This very closeness of the terrain, with the consequent 
reduction in distances, makes possible more complete coordina 
tion at the Corps level than can be attained in the more widel 
dispersed battle position that obtains in more open terrain. 

Japanese artillery on Bougainville did nothing to merit any 
respect from us. Their common trick of firing when we doi 
now known to all, and the infantry is beginning to learn thal 
it is not our fire falling short when they hear a burst behin’ 
them. The Jap infantry, huddling close to our wire to escap' 
shelling, creates a problem for battalion commanders in pla 
ning their defensive fires. 
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Single OP Observation 


By “Granston” 


A simple method of obtaining accurate in- 
formation on gun flashes and other targets is 
now being used in Europe. In brief, the sys- 
tem involves accurate determination of the 
azimuth and the vertical angle to a target 
from a single accurately located OP. From 
the azimuth obtained and the known pos‘ tion 
of the OP, a ray is drawn on the map; the 
profile of the ground along this ray is con- 
structed on a specially prepared form. (Since 
contour heights are all taken from the surface 
of a sphere, an allowance has been made on 
‘| the single OP Plotter for curvature of the 
earth and atmospheric refraction; it is thus 
accurate even at long ranges.) On this profile 
the vertical angle from the OP is drawn; the 
intersection of the vertical angle ray with the 


profile gives the target range. 


can then be plotted on the map. 

To describe the method in greater detail, 
the range to the target is estimated by the 
observer as accurately as possible (a trained 
observer is usually able to estimate well with- 
in 1,000 yards at mean fighting ranges) , and 


then a short section of the azimuth line is 
drawn on the map in the vicinity of the tar- 


'} get. (X—Y in sketch. ) 


The target 


Assuming OP height to be 565 feet, the 


specially prepared form reproduced at right 
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(called “The Single OP Plotter’) is used as follows: 


(i) Number the lefthand vertical scale of the form so that 
each division represents a contour interval (in this case, 50 
feet) corresponding with the contour lines on the map. The 
line marked “B” is the horizontal height line and must repre- 
sent the contour line next below the OP (550 ft.). The other 
lines are numbered to be in accord with this line. Mark the 
OP at the correct height, i.e., 15 ft. (or 1'4 divisions) above 
“B.” Draw vertical lines 114 divisions from “B” on each of 
the three vertical angle scales appearing on the plotter (scales 
between lines 4 and 5, 9 and 10, 19 and 20). The form is now 
set up to plot a section. 

(ii) Draw a line representing the vertical angle (in this 
case minus 30 minutes) to the target from the OP to the ver- 
tical angle graduation of the most convenient of the 3 vertical 
angle scales. 

(iii) Plot the section of the line of country near the esti- 
mated target position (X—Y in Fig. 1) by marking the mea- 
sured range to each contour line at the appropriate height and 
then drawing a smooth curve through the points so plotted. 
Where the vertical angle line cuts this section is the target 
position (7,600 yds. range). 

There are a number of precautions to be taken when using 


the Single OP Plotter. 


When a target is near a crest the con 
tours may not give enough detail as to the maximum height o 
the crest and so the vertical angle line may pass over the esti 
mated position of the crest. The observer must therefore giy 
a vertical angle to any lower point on the same slope as th 


target. This line acts as a pointer to indicate on which ctey 
the target is situated. He should then give the vertical angk 
to the top of the crest to enable the section to be drawn in 
that it just touches the line. 

When the OP is on ground where the contours are close to 
gether small errors in the map-spotted position will produc 
large errors in the OP height. In this instance the OP height 
must be accurately deduced by some other means, such as ob 
serving the vertical angle to three known points which can kk 
recognized on the map and whose heights are known. 

No definite figure of accuracy for this method of targe 
location can be given, depending as it does on many factors 
Accuracy is not dependent primarily on range, however, since 
a target on a very distant mountainside can be determined 





with good accuracy. Accuracy is clearly dependent largely on 





Figu 
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the angle of intersection between the vertical angle and the ae 


section of country near the target. 


from the OP and the larger the scale of the map, the mort} 


accurate Will be the results. 





COMBINED CONDUCT OF FIRE 


By Maj. Howard F, Buck, FA and Maj. Bert J. Dunlap, FA 


We can find several methods of bilateral adjustment in the 
artillery manuals; namely the “X,” diagram and chart 
methods. 

The following method has definite advantages over any of 
the above. First: it is very simple both to understand and to 
apply. Second: fire for effect can be initiated on any target 
which falls within the four index points determined from four 
rounds fired. Third: good initial data can be obtained in the 
vicinity of the bursts even if target is outside of the area en- 
closed by indexing rounds. 

Locations of the two observers do not have to be known, but 
the observers must, through a means of communication, “talk 
each other” onto a common reference point and they must 
agree on target identification. 

Using a large, plain sheet at fire direction center or at the 
battery, draw two lines at any angle to each other, their in- 
tersection representing the reference point. At any point 
along each line convenient for the deflection fan used, locate 
the left observer (OL) and the right observer (OR). Plot 
the target at the intersection of rays corresponding to devia- 
tions from reference point as noted by OL and OR. (See 
Fig. 1.) 

The first round is now fired from the piece with the best 
data available for the target area. With the deflection fan 
draw rays to correspond to observers’ sensings. Their inter- 
section represents graphically the location of the first round 
or Index Point 1. 

A range change only is made which will surely bracket the 
target on the second round fired, plotted as before and labeled 
Index Point 2. 

A sufficient deflection shift is made to bracket the target 
for deflection, round No. 3 fired, and Index Point 3 plotted. 
336 
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Initial range is now repeated without a deflection chang 
and Index Point.4 plotted. 
To Solve-for Deflection (see Fig. 2) : 
1. Construct lines 1-2, 3-4. 
2. Bisect these lines and connect center points D-D’. 
3. Construct line E-E’ parallel to D-D’ through the target. 
4. Deflection shift required to place line of fire on target 
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the con: 2. Bracket for deflection is desirable with the third round.” 








right of | 2 3. Ratios ET/EE or ST/SS' can be determined by using 

he est Q' any convenient scale. 

Fe give a4 ee p 4. It is recommended that the observed sensings be doubled 

as ty 9 tt ae when used to plot targets and index points, as some accuracy 

ch cres D is gained thereby. 

y angl L Using this method French artillery officers have obtained 

Min s E excellent effect on the fifth round fired, provided that only a 
D / small difference exists between the altitude of the index points 

lose to j4 and the target. 

rodue Artillery representatives from the Brazilian Army at the 

"height SR Field Artillery School advocate an extension of this idea by 

| as ob tS | firing three rounds 500 meters apart at base deflection, an- 

can be l other three rounds each at BDR 100 and BDL 100 at the 

"same ranges at which the first three rounds were fired. These 

target R nine rounds are plotted. 

Factors 7 Any target picked up by the two observers within the area 

f, SING} Figure 2. Solution of Graphical plot for Range and Deflection. 200 mils wide and 1,000 meters long can.be fired on for effect 

— by using the index points of the four rounds which confine 


ely onf— ET/EE’ > deflection shift made (10072); shift from the target and the method described above. 
nd thefround No. 4. 


nmandi 7 Solve for Range (see Fig. 2) : ApvANTAGES OF THis MetHop 

e mort : , 
L. Construct lines 2-3, 1-4. 1. Location of observers and reference point do not have 
2. Bisect these lines and connect center points R-R. to be known. 


3. Construct line S-S’ parallel to R-R’ through the target. 2. Speedy and easy to plot. * 

4. Range change required to place fire on target = ST/SS 3. Points are definitely located due to large plotted angles 
X range change made (400 yds.) ; change from round No. 4. of intersection. 

4. Vital element of surprise in fire for effect not lost as 
with most other methods of adjustment, since indexing rounds 
do not have to be close to the target. 


EXAMPLE 


Measurements: ET = 285, EE = 1075. 
chang} Deflection shift from round No. 4 = 285/1075 x 100 


lee me. i iit dal DiIsADVANTAGES 
ines: danas Senin seein Me. 4 OM /1530 x 400 = 1. Those inherent to any form of combined observation, 


namely: difficulty of observer agreement on target identifica- 
tion, difficulties of choosing the same adjusting point on the 
target. 

2. Errors. in observers’ sensings may be magnified in plot- 
ting. 
“én 3. Appreciable difference in altitude between index points 


coon - Nores ‘ and target will introduce error unless taken into consideration 


— l.. Bracket for range is desirable with the second round. upon going into fire for effect. 


231 yds. 

target) Center range for fire for effect = 4,230. 

target) Target can now be fired on for effect and its location on the 
regular firing chart plotted, using as a basis the data just com- 
puted for the adjusting piece. 


It is important that you keep yourself accessible at all times to the men of your unit. Give 
thoughtful consideration to complaints. The man who makes a complaint thinks he has suf- 
fered an injustice. If he has, the fault should be remedied; if not, his faulty impression should 
be corrected at once. In this way, no real grievances or unsound complaints will be allowed to 
develop. 

In all phases of administration, training, and operations, make every effort to keep your 
men informed. Nothing irritates American soldiers so much as to be left in the dark regard- 
ing the reason for things. There is much about Army life that is new to the majority of 
them—old customs and traditions, and strange ways of procedure for which there are good 
and cogent reasons. Don’t “talk down” to them, but explain in terms and illustrations with 
which they are familiar. Make them feel that the work in which they are engaged is impor- 
tant by showing them the relation between it and the large picture of the national effort. This 
can be done by giving short talks from time to time on material gleaned from civilian publica- 
tions as well as from special material furnished by higher headquarters. 

Sound psychology and long experience indicate that the American soldier responds best to 
leadership which appeals to his pride in himself and his organization. You must make every 
effort to build up his self-respect by laying emphasis on the proud traditions of the soldier in 
5 general and of your organization in particular. Insist on smart outward bearing, neatness in 
; dress, and physical fitness—they are the prime indices of a good outfit. Don’t forget that the 
R responsibility is yours to set the example. If your men are to compete in a drill or athletic 
L contest, do everything in your power to insure that the unit makes a good showing. Set hich 
L standards in the performance of all duties, and insist on their attainment. Your men must be 
L convinced that their outfit is the best in the regiment, and that the responsibility for its good 

name rests on every member of it—FM 21-50. 











Three Allied Army Groups (General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Supreme Commander) were at the beginning of the 
period preparing for an invasion of Germany beyond the Rhine. 
These were: 
21st Army Group (Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery) on 
the left: Canadian First Army (Gen. H. D. G. Crerar), British 
Second Army (Gen. Sir Miles C. Dempsey), U. S. Ninth Army 
(Lt. Gen. William -H. Simpson). 

12th Army Group (Gen. Omar N. Bradley) in the center: U. S. First 
Army (Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges), U. S. Third Army (Lt. 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr.). 

6th Army Group (Gen. Jacob Devers) on the right: U. S. Seventh 
Army (Lt. Gen. Alexander Patch), French First Army (Maj. 
Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny). 

The 21st Army Group occupied a line practically along the left 
bank of the Rhine, from the sea to north of Cologne. It had recently 
driven the enemy across the Rhine from the area between Nijmegen 
and Cologne and was reorganizing. 

The 12th Army Group had accidentally captured a bridge across 
the Rhine at Remagen on 7 Mar. Taking full advantage of this lucky 
circumstance a bridgehead had been promptly established on the east 
side of the Rhine, and gradually expanded in hard fighting. This 
sector was very active, and included operations to aid the 6th Army 
Group. 

The 6th Army Group had been engaged since 13 Mar in attacking 
north and northeast from Alsace with a view of clearing the enemy 
west of the Rhine, and in the triangle between the Mosel River— 
north border of Alsace—Rhine. The Third Army (from the 12th 
Army Group) was aiding this movement by attacking south across 
the Mosel. On 19 Mar the Third Army had bridgeheads over the 
Mosel; the Seventh Army was on the line 
Saar River—Saarbruecken (G)—Zweibruecken (G)—Walshbronn 
(G)—Ludwigswinkel (A)—Sulz (A)—Hatten (A)—Beinheim (A). 
The right of the 6th Army Group was on the Rhine southward to the 
Swiss border; it was tranquil except for minor patrol and artillery 
activity. 

All three Army Groups were preparing to cross the Rhine through- 
out its length and advance eastward. Spring had arrived, and with 
it good weather. could be generally expected. This permitted full use 
of the Air Force, in which arm the Allies were enormously superior. 


THe PaLaTINATE CAMPAIGN 


The enemy was withdrawing from the triangle between the Mosel 
and Rhine Rivers to across the Rhine. The U. S. Third Army was 
attacking across the Mosel and the Seventh Army from Alsace, while 
the Air Force attacked the rear elements of the retreating forces and 
endeavored to prevent the escape of the German forces which it was 
hoped could be enveloped. 

The left of the Third Army, with 4th and 11th Armd Divs lead- 
ing, had reached the Nahe River from Kirn to its mouth at Bingen. 
The right with the 26th and 80th Inf and 10th Armd Divs had ad- 
vanced from the vicinity of Trier to the upper Nahe between St. 
Wendel and Birkenfeld. The center was back on the Mosel. On 
19 Mar the left wing attacked across the Nahe and drove a wedge 
about 5 miles deep along the road from Bingen to Worms. Else- 
where the Nahe was crossed and slight gains made, when the armor 
went ahead to reach Merzweiler. Here it met the armor from the 
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»\ PERIMETERS 
) PARAGRAPES 


(BASED UPON LATEST INFORMATION AVAILABLE AT DATE OF WRITING, AND SUBJECT TO 
CORRECTION AS MORE COMPLETE REPORTS ARE RECEIVED.) 


By Col. Conrad H. Lanza 
THE WEST GERMAN FRONT (19 Mar to 18 Apr 45) 


fig 





This junction closed 
It was hoped that 
numerous Germans would be found cut off, but it appears they had 


right wing coming from the Birkenfeld area. 
across the center of the Third Army’s front. 


already withdrawn, except for patrols. On the south the Seventh 





Army attacked all along the line from Saarbruecken to the Rhine. 
It was in direct contact with the West Wall; fighting was very severe. 
Troops in line from west to east were the 45th, 71st, 42nd, 103d, and 
36th Inf Divs, with French divisions near the Rhine. The 14th! 
Armd Div operated near Wissembourg. The West Wall was pierced 
at a number of places, and the Germans were forced out of their last 
footholds on the soil of French Alsace. 

On the 20th the Third Army’s left made a considerable ad 
vance and captured Worms. It closed in on Mainz, but that plac) 
was defended and not entered. Armor from the left wing bypassed 
Kaiserslautern and contacted armor from the right wing 12 miles to 
the west. Infantry in trucks following the armor captured Kaisers 
lautern with the help of some armored detachments. The Seventh 
Army made its greatest advance with its left, which captured Saar- 
bruecken and Zweibruecken. Its right met strong opposition from 
hostile forces endeavoring to keep open a route for their troops to 
the west; only slight advances were secured. 

Great gains were made by the Third Army on the 21st. Along 
the Rhine armor reached Ludwigshafen, but fighting continued there, 
as it did also at Worms and Mainz further back. Bingen, which 
had been previously entered, was cleared. An armored detachment 
reached Neustadt, an important road junction threatening enemy 
withdrawal from points west. However, the general front of the 
Third Army was near the line St. Wendel—Kaiserslautern—Mainz. 
The Seventh Army’s left reached Homburg, but its center and right} 
against stiff opposition gained only a few miles. 

The Germans were withdrawing as rapidly as possible. On account 
of air attacks they were forced to move in small detachments, and 
over secondary roads as much as possible. The retreat across the 
Rhine was directed to the sector between Ludwigshafen on the north, 
partly held by the enemy and Woerth* on the south. This was 
31-mile-wide bridgehead. On the 22nd, the Third Army advanced 
its lines, making its major gains at the west end. At the east end 
sharp resistance was met; armored spearheads striking from the vicin- 
ity of Neustadt toward Speyer and Landau were stopped by hostile 


artillery which caused a German-claimed loss of 29 armored vehicles.) . 


The Seventh Army moved its left forward into Zweibruecken and 
Pirmasens, but its right made only small gains in hard combats}. 
which were against the enemy’s West Wall. 

Moving rapidly, by the following day the Germans held only « 
10-mile-deep bridgehead about Germersheim, both Speyer and Landa 
passing to Allied possession. The enemy counterattacked near Woerth, 
to gain time to withdraw his troops without interference from the 
south. At this time the West Wall was of major use to the Germans. 
It was studded with numerous small concealed fortifications, each o! 
which had to be located and then overcome by a separate operation 

By the 24th the German bridgehead was further reduced, and by 
the 25th had disappeared. At this date the street and house battle: 
at the Rhine cities had ended and the entire west bank of the Rhine 
was in Allied possession. In this short campaign numerous prisonets 
had been taken, but no major German units had been cut off. 


*The Woerth here referred to is the German Woerth, in Saar Province 
The French Woerth is 22 miles to the southwest, in Alsace. 
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ENp OF THE REMAGEN BATTLE 


On 19 Mar the U. S. First Army had gained a bridgehead some 15 

miles wide and 8 miles deep, about on the line 
Dollendorf (A)—Bruengsberg (G)—Windlagen (G)—Lorscheid 
(A)—Niederhoppen (?)—Hill 329 (A)—Hoenningen (A). 
Fighting was heavy all along the front, but the main effort was to 
extend the bridgehead to the north. The advance was aided by ar- 
tillery fire from the west bank of the Rhine, which enfiladed the 
enemy’s defensive positions. The battle near the river centered 
around Koenigswinter, but there was an advance inland, Windlagen 
being taken. 

The battle continued throughout the following day. The Ameri- 
ican attacks failed to make much progress inland, but considerable 
gains were made at both ends—at the north against strong resistance 
and at the south against lesser resistance. At the end of the day the 
bridgehead was over 22 miles wide, with the north end opposite Bonn. 
The depth remained at 8 miles. 


The 6th Army Group had a 50-mile front as far south as Karls- 
ruhe, in which to attack eastward. The right of this Group was to 
hold the Alsace frontier along the Rhine. 


Initial Operations 


On 23 Mar the 21st Army Group fired an extremely strong artil- 
lery preparation during the day, and at 2100 hours crossed the Rhine 
between Rees and Wesel on a 15-mile front. The enemy had ob- 
served the preparations for this attack, in the assembling of troops 
and equipment. Electing not to defend the river bank, he with- 
drew about 5 miles inland. Allied troops were ferried over the 
Rhine by naval detachments (both British and American) who had 
brought overland the small types of landing craft suitable for cross- 
ing a river not over a mile wide but with a fairly rapid current. 

During the ensuing morning airborne troops were dropped, com- 
mencing at 1000 hours, in rear of enemy lines opposite the crossing 











On 21 Mar the trend of the battle remained as 
before. The advance north along the Rhine gained 
nearly 3 miles, reaching the Sieg River. Preliminary 
efforts to cross the river did not succeed. Attacks to 
the east met very strong hostile artillery fire and made 
no substantial progress. The day’s fighting widened 
the bridgehead to 25 miles, but its depth again stayed 
at 8 miles. 

Without a pause, the battle continued. Efforts on 
the 22nd to advance north across the lower Sieg failed 
but against heavy resistance the line was pushed in- 
land at the northeast corner.of the bridgehead to 
near Hennef. The south end of the bridgehead was 
advanced down the Rhine to include Neuwied. 


THe ApDvVANCE INTO GERMANY 





All Army Groups participated in this campaign, 
intended to be a blow whick would cause the German 
armies to disintegrate and to end the war. At date 
of writing there is lack of information as to whether 
the campaign of the Allies on the west was coordi- 
nated with that of the Russians on the east. Events 
indicate that the west and east fronts each fought its 
own battles in its respective ways, and according to 
somewhat different strategical ideas. 

On the west, the Germans held a solid line along 
the Rhine from the Swiss border to the sea. This 
was a 450-mile line, and was believed to be defended 
by less than 70 weak divisions—which including usual 
corps and army troops might be one million strong. 
Against this the Allied strength, as revealed by the 
Supreme Command, “was 75 divisions, all at full 
strength and with complete equipment. The divisions 
included 16 armored and 5 airborne divisions and 
4%, infantry divisions. Large replacements were 
available to maintain units at full strength, regardless 
of battle losses. 

The plan of attack was to confine the assault to 
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that part of the front between Nijmegen on the north 
and Karlsruhe on the south, thereby excluding the 
extreme ends. At the north this avoided operations 
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in the difficult Rhine estuary, and in the south a direct 











attack against the West Wall and the Black Forest 
just back of it. The front of attack became about 
255 miles. 

The 21st Army Group had a 95-mile front. It was 
charged with crossing the Rhine between Nijmegen 
and Cologne and advancing northeast through the 
fat, open plains of north Germany, clearing the sea- 
coast. This movement should incidentally cause the 
enemy to evacuate north Holland. The south bound- 
aty of the zone of operations was Cologne (exc)— 
Hanover (exc) ; this boundary was later moved north- 
ward. 

The 12th Army Group had a 110-mile front from 
Cologne (inc) to the Neckar River. Its direction of 
advance was northeast, and its south boundary the 
line Neckar River—Bayreuth (inc). 





As this period opened, in the Remagen bridgehead our forces drove northward to 
Oberkassel and Nonnenberg (1), at the edge of the Ruhr plain, eastward into 
Dinkelbach (2), and southward into Hammerstein and Rockenfeld (3). To the south 
the Third and Seventh Armies were carving up German forces in the Moselle— 
Saar—Rhine triangle. A 30-mile stretch of the Rhine bank south of Coblenz was 
cleared, as was the town of Bingen (4). South of Mainz our tanks, sweeping toward 
the Rhine, entered Vendersheim and Woellstein (5). A trap was closed on possibly 
2,000 Germans by a junction of two armored divisions (6 and 7) near Merzweiler 
and motorized cavalry pressed in from the west (8). American armor also reached 
points 14 miles northwest of Kaiserslautern and joined in a thrust into St. Wendel 
(9). Just to the south Dirmingen was entered (10). Dillingen (11), near Saar- 
lautern, fell. Seventh Army forces, pressing northward toward the Third Army, bat- 
tled their way into Blieskestel and Webenheim (12), took Schoenau (13), cleared 
Rott (14), and reached the outskirts of Wissembourg and Altenstatt (15). French 
contingents reached the border west of Karlsruhe (16). 





and to its left. More than 3,000 planes and gliders were used, indi- 
cating that 15,000 or more troops (Br 6th and US 17th Airborne 
Divs) were dropped. These troops succeeded in capturing intact 
several bridges over the Ijssel River. They were able during the day to 
establish contact with the troops from the Rhine front, who extended 
their bridgehead to a depth of about 5 miles. Fighting, which had 
not been overly severe, increased in intensity as enemy reserves closed 
in. The weather was good; full air cover and support was available. 
The Germans only claimed the destruction of 50 gliders and troop- 
laden planes. Assuming this as correct, it is materially less than 2% 
of the total planes used—a lesser loss than might have been expected 
from accidents caused by a night landing. The air landing was pro- 
tected by an all-around concentrated air preparation, maintained until 
the dropped troops were ready to take care of themselves. The right 
of the bridgehead was held by the 30th and 79th Inf Divs of the 
U. S. Ninth Army; the remainder of the bridgehead was under the 
British Second Army. A British armored division crossed the Rhine 
in Buffaloes. The enemy was identified as the 7th and 8th Parachute 
and 84th Inf Divs on a 30-mile front. 

The morning of the 25th opened with the British holding two de- 
tached bridgeheads and the Ninth Army one. During the day all 
were linked together into one solid sector 25 miles long and with a 
maxigum depth (in the Lippe valley) of 7 miles. Severest opposi- 
tion was in front of the British-held center and left, less in the 
Ninth Army sector on the right. 

On 26 Mar additional troops were dropped in rear of the German 
lines, and the attack was pushed. In general it reached the railroad 
between Emmerich (exc) and Wesel (inc), and in places to beyond. 
Attempts to cross the Rhine further south failed. The Ninth Army 
made a substantial advance, the 79th and 30th Inf Divs gaining up 
to 2 and 4 miles, respectively. The Germans reinforced their front; 
the 6th Paratroop and 15th Panzer Grenadier Divs were identified as 
in line, making 5 divisions in all. The Allies had 3 American divi- 
sions on the right and an airborne division with the British and the 
latter had two corps over the river with at least 4 divisions and an 
airborne division, making a total of 10 divisions. 

German resistance showed a marked decline next day. The right 
of the bridgehead was expanded to the vicinity of Dorsten to the 
east and to the Ruhr superhighway parallel to the Ruhr River and 
north of it. 

On the 28th, armored divisions leap-frogged the 30th and 79th Inf 
Divs and ran into the 116th Panzer Div. There was no tank battle. 
On both sides the tanks sought shelter, and the engagement became 
one between two groups of SP batteries. The British 6th Guards 
Armd Div, equipped with flame throwers, advanced into Dorsten; 
the American 2nd Armd Div advanced about 2 miles to a ridge south 
of but beyond Dorsten. Other British troops on the north bypassed 
Dorsten (held by part of the German 84th Inf Div) and reached 
the Lippe Canal about 3 miles further east. 

Fighting advanced the line only slightly on the 29th. Greatest 
enemy resistance was around Emmerich. Due apparently to advances 
made by the 12th Army Group further south [see below], the Ger- 
mans slowly withdrew troops during the night. This enabled the 21st 
Army Group to advance its center to halfway between Duelmen and 
Muenster, while the left was near Stadtlohn and the right cleared 
Dorsten and advanced southeast. 

On the 31st an attack on the new German position succeeded in 
taking Stadtlohn. An attack toward Muenster made gains, but failed 
to reach that city. ; 

On April Ist the right of the Ninth Army (2nd Armd Div) by- 
passed Muenster on the south and reached Lippstadt. Here it met 
First Army troops (12th Army Group), which had come around the 
south and up the east side of the Ruhr area. Thijs resulted in a circle’s 
being drawn around the Ruhr. At this date it was not complete as 
the armored troops were in hostile country which had not been solidly 
occupied behind them. In that rear area troops from both sides were 
mixed. The infantry divisions of the Ninth Army faced south and 
became engaged in a severe battle near Recklinhausen. British troops 
reached Muenster but did not capture it. 

Next day the British left made material gains, the Army Group 
reaching in general the line Zutphen (exc)—Rheine (exc) —Teck- 
lenburg (inc)—Muenster (?)—Lippstadt. The right was parallel to 
and north of the Ruhr River. 

On 3 Apr the left of the attack area was extended to below Nijme- 
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gen, and not meeting much opposition the line was advanced y 
Ijssel River and the Twente Canal, on which Lochem was captured 
The British Guards Armd Div striking due north reached Nordhom, 


while the British 11th Armd Div arrived at Osnabrueck. In rear of 
the latter were the British 6th and U. S. 17th Airborne Divisions x 
Muenster, which was cleared. Major enemy forces had disappeared, 
and the enemy’s defense was limited to isolated actions of a delaying 
nature. The U. S. Ninth Army, headed by the 2nd Armd Diy, 
advanced to 12 miles west of Bielefeld. Hard fighting occurred m 
the north side of the Ruhr. 

In view of the Ruhr situation the Supreme Command transferre 
the Ninth Army from the 21st to the 12th Army Group. The ney 
boundary between the two Groups was approximately Muenster— 
Hanover. 

While the foregoing operations were in progress, the 12th Arm 
Group had under way a separate offensive. 

At 2200 hours on the night 22/23 Mar, without air or artillery 
preparation, troops from the Third Army quietly crossed the Rhine 
near Oppenheim. Their bridgehead was expanded during the ens. 
ing day. The First Army, always fighting vigorously at the Remagen 
bridgehead, captured Hennef and gained generally toward the eas, 
increasing the bridgehead depth to 10 miles. The Germans counter: 
attacked savagely around Honnef on the following day, but whil 





the bridgehead failed to advance inland its ends were pushed out to: 
total front of 33 miles. The Oppenheim bridgehead, meeting only 
scattered resistance at the end of the day, was 4'4 miles wide and 
miles deep. 

On 25 Mar a massive offensive was opened with three princips 
operations. Before dawn the First Army attacked (with the Ist, 9th 
78th, and 99th Inf Divs) eastward from the Remagen bridgehead 
The artillery preparation started at 0400 hours. At 0600 armor lea 
frogged the infantry divisions and led them to the assault. Th 
advance was not very rapid. The enemy had foreseen the attack 
destroyed all bridges, felled numerous large trees across roads, anj 
thickly mined areas likely to be passede over by armored vehicle: 
Rocket planes worked with the armor, which met strong oppositioy 
on the left, moderate on the right. Notwithstanding the difficul 
conditions, the armor broke through the enemy’s lines and by night 
leading elements weré at Flammersfeld. The left of the attack wa 
along the Sieg River, on which attacks failed. The enemy attackei 
first in this area, against the U. S. Ist Div, which repulsed him any 
made a net gain of 114 miles for the day. 

South of Coblenz an entirely new attack was made, troops crossinj 
the Rhine in assault boats against strong resistance. 

The Third Army had the greatest success of the day. It attackej 
outward from its bridgehead opposite Oppenheim, and met surpni 
ingly little resistance. The 4th Armd Div broke through and } 
1800 hours had traveled over 30 miles to the vicinity of Hanau an 
Aschaffenburg. The 5th and 90th Inf Divs, following, reache 
respectively the vicinity of Frankfurt (on-the-Main) and Darmstadi 
The latter large city made no resistance. 

On 26 Mar the First and Third Armies attacked vigorously 
exploit the gains made the previous day. Resistance was strong onl 
on the left of the Army Group. The Ist Inf Div reached the Sieg 
at Eidorf but was unable to cross that stream. The 99th Inf Div 
the right advanced 22 miles to Limburg. The center of the Fis 
Army reached Altenkirchen with infantry, with armor 10 or mo 
miles forward. 

The Third Army’s left, which had crossed the Rhine below G 
blenz, advanced toward Frankfurt, which was entered from the souti 
by the 5th Inf Div who started a street and house battle. The 4% 
Armd Div had detachments out 15 miles beyond the Main at Ascha! 
fenburg, which town remained in enemy possession. 

Enemy opposition was about the same next day. It was strotl 
along the Sieg River, and no advance was made in that directiot 
The First Army’s center against minor opposition reached the lis 
Herborn (inc)—Wetzlar (exc)—Wiesbaden (exc). The Thitl 
Army’s armored reconnaissance detachments were east of Gemutl 
den. The enemy held Hanau and Aschaffenburg. 

On 28 Mar the 12th Army Group concentrated: on uniting the 
various bridgeheads. The First Army advanced only about 6 mil 
eastward to Giessen, but made considerable progress to the sout} 
Third Army troops arrived north of Wiesbaden in liaison with 
First Army. The enemy was defending Frankfurt, and the 
Armd Div entered the battle at that place. Infantry attacked 
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entered Hanau and Aschaffenburg, covered 
by the 4th Armd Div east of Gemuenden. 
The First Army’s armor, finding only small 
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enemy detachments, covered its infantry by 
a line through Frankenberg. 

On the 29th advance armored elements 
continued their advance, the direction of 
the Army Group being northeast. The 3d 
Armd Div covered the left of the First Ar- 
my, reaching Brillon; the 9th Armd Div was 
to the south near Marburg. The Third 
Army’s 4th Armd Div moved to the vicinity 
of Lauterbach, while the 6th Armd Div 
pulled out of the continuing battle in 
Frankfurt to near Bad Nauheim. The 5th 
Inf Div completed the Frankfurt battle. The 
45th Inf Div arrived south of Aschaffen- 
burg, while the 3d Inf Div commenced op- 
erations to clear the hills south of Darm- 
stadt. The 6th Army Group entered the | 
operation, elements of the U. S. Seventh 
Army occupying Mannheim and crossing the 
Neckar, facing south near Heidelberg. 

On 30 Mar the 3d Armd Div reached 
the edge of Paderborn and the 9th occupied 
Fritzlar. The 6th Armd Div approached 
Fulda while the 4th was covering the Kinzig 
valley northeast of Hanau. A considerable 
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hostile force was south of Aschaffenburg, on 
the east side of the Main; a severe battle 
was in progress, with American divisions 
holding a bridgehead not over 3 miles deep. 

Next day the enemy defended Paderborn 
with dug-in tanks and infantry. American 
infantry, following, reached Brilon. The 
9th Armd Div closed on Kassel, with the 
6th Armd Div just south. The 4th Armd 
Div arrived near Hersfeld. The left of the - 
First Army was having a hard fight along 
the Sieg River, where the enemy was de- 
fending the south border of the Ruhr River. 
The right of the Third Army was having an 
equally hard battle at and south of Aschaf- 
fenburg. The center of the Army Group did not meet important 
enemy forces. The 6th Army Group’s Seventh Army advanced south 
from Heidelberg; its French First Army made a new crossing of the 
Rhine on a 9-mile front south of Speyer. 

On 1 Apr the 2nd Armd Div from the Ninth Army, coming south, 
met the 3d Armd Div, which had come north near Lippstadt, thereby 
establishing a light ring around the Ruhr. The 9th Armd Div moved 
north to the Warburg area. The Third Army’s 6th Armd Div ad- 
vanced into the hills south of Kassel; the 4th arrived west of Eisenach, 
and the 11th Armd Div came up on its right northeast of Fulda. 
The 90th Inf Div arrived at Hersfeld, mopping in close support of 
the armor. In the 6th Army Group the 12th Armd Div advanced 
south to the vicinity of Bad Mergentheim while infantry held the 
line east from Hockenheim to Mosbach and Wuerzburg (exc). 

Aschaffenburg had unexpectedly developed into a serious street and 
house battle, which had already continued for several days with in- 
creasing ferocity. The enemy consisted of about two battalions of 
infantry. The commander had armed a large number of civilians, 
including some women and children, and the combined force was 
making a fanatical stand against the 45th Inf Div. Regular German 
troops held the Main River line to the south. 

By evening of 2 Apr the First Army’s armor was still near Pader- 
born and Warburg. The Third Army’s armor had advanced to half- 
way between Kassel and Eisenach (6th), just beyond Eisenach (4th), 
and just north from Meiningen (11th). In close support the 80th 
and 26th Inf Divs were at Kassel and Fulda, mopping minor enemy 
detachments. The Seventh Army closed around Wuerzburg and 
teached Ochsenfurt to the south. 

Next day the Aschaffenburg garrison surrendered and thereby 
cleared what had been a serious road block. In Kassel a battle was 
still on; at Warburg it ended. Infantry had closed in and had iso- 


was seven miles from 


By the end of March, 
have reached the Rheine area and to be northeast of Muenster (1), while the American Ninth 
Army had sped to the vicinity of Hamm (2). The Germans fought hard for Paderborn (4) 
to keep the First Army from joining the Ninth and closing the escape gap from the Ruhr. To 
the southwest infantry took Siegen (3). The First and Third Armies made contact at War- 
burg (4) and the Third was only five miles south of Kassel (5). It won Lautenhausen and 


as the Canadians fought to Hochelten, British armor was believed to 


Fulda (6). It also was counterattacked at Gelnhausen but gained five 


miles southeast of Aschaffenburg (7). The Seventh Army crossed the Tauber and raced to 
Waldbrunn, six miles from Wuerzburg, and Werbach (8). It linked up at Hockenheim with 
the French First Army, which crossed the Rhine on a 10-mile front between Mannheim and 
Karlsruhe (9). Bomb devices indicate targets that were heavily pounded, most of which are 


important railway centers. 


lated the Ruhr. The Seventh Army attacked Wuerzburg, infantry 
crossing the Main River in assault boats under cover of strong air 
and artillery fire. Other troops approached Heilbronn. 


* 


% * 


After 3 April the operations divided into several sectors, which 
will be considered separately. The 21st Army Group was charged 
with advancing through the flat country of north Germany, clearing 
the coast. According to an agreement reached at Yalta in February 
by the leaders of the three main Powers, the northwest part of Ger- 
many was to be eventually garrisoned by British forces. The 12th 
Army Group was charged with advancing northeast into the heart of 
Germany toward Berlin and Dresden. The 6th Army Group covered 
the right of this movement from the south and squtheast. A detached 
operation (assigned to the 12th Army Group) was the reduction of 
the Ruhr, now in the rear areas of the Allied armies. 


OPERATIONS OF THE 21st Army Group FROM 4 To 18 Apr 


On the 4th the Canadian First Army on the left attacked from the 
Nijmegen bridgehead in Holland, and generally reached the Neder 
Rijn with its right across that river near Zevenaar. The British Sec- 
ond Army’s armor advanced through Hengelo to the Ems River near 
Lingen. A street and house battle was in progress in Osnabrueck and 
another was ended in Muenster. 

The advance continued next day. The Canadian right advanced 
from Hengelo to Almelo. British armor reached the line Diepholz 
(inc)—Minden (exc) against minor opposition. Osnabrueck was 
cleared and infantry moved forward. On the 6th, the Guards Armd 
Div arrived near Meppen on the Ems River, the 7th advanced toward 
Berlin, and the 11th Armd Div headed eastward across the Weser 
north of Minden. Infantry was close behind, mopping. The Cana- 
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By 10 Apr Canadian troops (1) entered Deventer, overran Hellen- 
doorn, and reached Doerpen, 15 miles from the North Sea. The 
British (2) moved to the outskirts of Bremen, were said by the enemy 
to have taken Verden and seized Wennebostel. Hanover fell to the 
American Ninth Army (3), which also took Vechelde and forced its 
way into Goslar. Attacking the Ruhr pocket, the Ninth advanced 
southeast of Essen (4) and the First captured Olpe and Siegburg (5). 


dian 3d Armd Div advanced beyond Almelo; their 4th Armd Div 
was west of Meppen. 

On 7 Apr considerable enemy resistance was encountered. A Cana- 
dian attack on Zutphen, although preceded by a strong artillery prep- 
aration, failed to capture that place. The left of the British Army 
entered Meppen and advanced beyond Lingen. Its greatest advance 
was by the 7th Armd Div, which followed down the west side of the 
Weser River to some 10 miles from Bremen. The British 11th Armd 
Div, with the 6th Airborne Div following closely, having passed 
north of Minden, crossed the Weser River and arrived near Wuns- 
torf, 12 miles from Hanover. 

During the night 7/8 Apr Airborne troops were dropped in north 
Holland to aid the advance of the Canadian First Army. Very little 
information has been given out about this. The &nemy claims it was 
a complete fizzle. The Canadians attacked strongly. In hard com- 
bats Zutphen was captured by the 3d Armd Div, while the 4th Armd 
Div had elements arrive near Meppel. The British 7th Armd Div 
was unable alone to seize Bremen, so assembled in the area about 
Syke. The llth Armd Div with supporting troops assembled along 
the Leine River, northwest of Hanover. 

On 9 Apr the Canadian Army did not report any advance, and 
no mention was made as to the fate of the airborne troops which had 
been dropped in north Holland. The left of the British Second 
Army met considerable resistance but advanced to the vicinity of 
Fuerstenau, while the center (7th Armd Div) hovered outside of 
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Other First Army units (6) took Northeim, drove through Nord: 

hausen to Auleben, and reached Clingen. The Third Army (7) en 

tered Schmira and Wohlsbach. The Seventh (8) tightened its ar 

around Schweinfurt and broadened its Crailsheim spearhead. French 

troops pushing toward Rastatt (9) met stiff resistance. The Rus- 

sians cleared more of Vienna (10) and captured Popudiny and 
Trencin (11). 


Bremen. The right, led by the British 11th Armd and 6th Airborne 
Divs, crossed over the Aller River near Walsrode. The advance 
toward Hanover was discontinued, being assigned to the 12th Army 
Group. 

The Canadians met very heavy opposition next day but advanced 
to Deventer. The left of the British Second Army arrived on the 
line Soegel—Haseluenne. The British 7th Armd Div crossed the 
Weser at Hoya and joined the 6th Airborne Div east of Nienburg. 
The British 11th Armd Div advanced 10 miles eastward from New 
stadt. The Canadian attack was continued on the 11th, while the 
British left reached the line Quakenbrueck—Osnabrueck, with armor 
far in advance (on the Leine River). 

On 12 Apr the Canadian armor had moved eastward. Their 4th 
Armd Div had a heavy engagement which ended an advance neat 
Friesoythe; the 5th Armd Div was operating toward Groningen. In 
fantry divisions were attacking westward around Zutphen and Dever: 
ter against increasing resistance. The British left moved forward in 
considerable fighting to the line Haseluenne (G)—Loeningen (Br) 
—Lohne (Br)—Lake Duemmer. The extreme right moved to and 
occupied Celle on the Aller River. 

Fighting generally decreased on the 13th. The Canadian left had 
the greatest resistance: it cleared Arnhem, and made slight advances 
beyond Zutphen and Deventer. The center reached Assen agains 
lesser resistance. The British left arrived at Cloppenburg and 
Vechta, slowly approaching Bremen; its right crossed the Aller neat 
Celle and advanced 10 miles to Eschede. This latter advance wa’ 
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Attacking the Netherlands pocket, at the period’s close, the Cana- 
dians reached the Ijsselmeer east of Amsterdam (1). Below Ham- 
burg the British Army (2) swept into the towns of Kampen and 
Lueneburg. The American Ninth Army (3) captured Magdeburg 
and dug into the Harz Mountains pocket to take Wernigerode. The 
First Army battled in both Halle and Leipzig (4). Near Chemnitz 
the Third (5) reached Auerswalde and cleared Zwickau and Len- 
genfeld. The Third_also bisected pre-Munich Germany when it 


continued next day to Uelzen, while the Canadians in Holland 
teached the vicinity of Groningen. 

On 15 Apr the battle north of the Rhine advanced westward 
against very persistent resistance. A battle in Arnhem was only ended 
this day. From there the line extended to Apeldoorn and Zwolle, 
both exclusive. In the north Groningen was reached. In the center 
there was heavy fighting around Friesoythe, without much change in 
the situation. Without much opposition the extreme right had ar- 
rived on the Elbe between Wittenberge and Tangermuende. 

Heavy fighting became limited to three sectors, nearly evenly dis- 
tributed between the left, center, and right. On the 16th the left 
met very strong resistance from the German forces defending the 
area of the great Dutch ports. The Canadian attack south of Ijssel 
Sea made only small gains. In north Holland the enemy withdrew 
generally, but held Groningen for a street-and-house battle to gain 
time. The center of the Army Group (left of the British Second 
Army) continued its hard fight around the Friesoythe area, again 
without materially changing the situation. The right which was 
across the Aller River extended its bridgehead from Eschede north- 
westwardly to include Bergen and Walsrode. 

This movement from the Aller River was continued on the 17th, 
when the line was advanced northward toward Hamburg across the 
Luenenburger Moor, as far as Schneverdingen. There was a slight 
advance near Friesoythe. In Holland the northern area was nearly 
clear of Germans, but south of the Ijssel Sea the battle was severe. 
It resulted in the capture of Apeldoorn. 


thrust into Czechoslovakia near Asch (6). To the south it entered 
Weissenstadt. Nazidom’s shrine of Nuremberg was invaded by the 
Seventh Army (7). The French (8) took Freudenstadt and Ober- 
kirch and reached Dinglingen. In the shrunken Ruhr pocket our 
troops battled with Duesseldorf (9). On the eastern front the Rus- 
sians, according to Berlin, were driving between Schwedt and Greifen- 
hagen (10) , between Eberswalde and Muellrose (11), and in the areas 
of Spremberg and Rothenburg (12). To the south Ivancice fell (13). 


On 18 Apr the trend of the battle continued unchanged. Slight 
gains in heavy fighting were made south of the Ijssel Sea, Wegenin- 
gen and Ede being taken. The advance over the Luenenburger 
Moor continued. At this date the line for the 12th Army Group was 
Wall River from the sea to Wageningen (A)—Barneveld (?)—Har- 
derwijk (A)—Zwolle (A)—seacoast (less islands offshore) to vicin- 
ity Groningen (A)—Winschoten (A)—Papenburg (?)—Friesoythe 
(Allied bridgehead across the canal just to north)—Wildeshausen 
(A)—Delmenhorst (G)—Syke (A)—Verden (A)—Walsrode (A)— 
Neuenkirchen (G)—Buchholz (G)—Amelinghausen (G)—Uelzen 
(?)—Luechow (G)—Wittenberge (G)—Elbe River to connection 
with U. S. troops near Tangermuende. 


12TH Army Group FRoM 4 To 18 Apr (Less RuHR CampPaicn) 


On the 4th the Ninth Army’s armor (in order from north to 
south: 5th, 2nd, and 8th Armd Divs) reached the line Bad Ocyn- 
hausen—Lemgo—Driburg. The First Army’s was near Warburg. 
The Third Army’s armored divisions (in same order: 6th, 4th, and 
llth) were respectively west of Muelhausen, southwest of Gotha, and 
around Suhl. The 80th Inf Div cleared Kassel. Average advance 
on this day was about 4 miles, enemy resistance increasing. 

On 5 Apr the Ninth Army’s armored front ran through Rinteln 
(5th) and Hameln (2nd). The 30th Inf Div, following, was at 
Detmold. The Third Army’s armored front advanced through 
Muehlhausen to Schlotheim (6th), southeast of Gotha (4th), and 
Arnstadt (11th). These divisions were respectively followed by the 
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65th, 89th, and 90th Inf Divs who mopped rear areas which this day 
included Eisenach. 


On the 6th the Ninth Army made no material advance, while the 
First Army’s armor moved from Paderborn (3d) and Warburg (9th) 
to the Weser River for 20-mile and 8-mile advances. The Third 
Army had considerable hard fighting and advanced its lines between 
4 and 5 miles in rough hills of Thuringia. The enemy organized 
strongpoints and ambushes, and by a number of small actions sought 
to delay the American advance. One of these isolated actions retook 
a town west of Muehlhausen, blocking communication until it was 
retaken next day. 


Next day the Ninth Army crossed the Weser, and the armor 
gained 12 miles to the Leine River from Hanover (exc) to Elze 
(inc). The First Army was refueling on the Weser. The Third 
Army was also refueling, and occupied the day in reducing enemy 
detachments in rear of the front. Over an extensive area troops of 
both sides were intermingled, leading to numerous combats which 
arose anytime and anywhere. 


On 8 Apr the Ninth Army’s armor bypassed Hanover on the 
south and reached the Innerste River. The First Army arrived on 
the Leine River with its right near Goettingen. The Third Army 
reached the line Dingelstadt—Muehlhausen—Gotha—Schleusingen 
(all inc) against much confused opposition. As there are many 
woods and towns in this area air observation could not always dis- 
cover enemy positions, many of which were held only by small forces, 
relatively easy to conceal. 


On the 9th the 2nd Armd Div crossed the Interste River at 
Hameln without resistance. The 5th Armd Div was south of Han- 
over; the 84th Inf Div just west of the city prepared to attack. The 
83d Inf Div followed the 5th Armd. The First and Third Armies 
made slight advances against continuingly increased opposition. 

Next day Hanover was taken without much opposition and troops 
closed on Brunswick. The First Army extended the line southward 
through Nordhausen; the Third extended its right to north of Co- 
burg (11th Armd), while its center started a battle in Erfurt. 

The 11th was a day of great advances. The Ninth Army’s 2nd 
Armd Div advanced 50 air miles to reach the Elbe River near 
Magdeburg. That town with its bridges was held by the enemy. 
Infantry in rear were engaged in a heavy fight to clear Brunswick. 
The 6th Armd Div of the Third Army advanced 46 road miles to 
cross the Saale River north of Jena. In its rear a battle was on in 
Erfurt. Coburg, found garrisoned, was attacked. Enemy resistance 
pa restricted to key points; the intervening country was generally 
clear. 

On 12 Apr the Ninth Army closed on its advanced armor. The 
First Army gained 20 miles, its 3d and 9th Armd Divs reaching the 
line Sangershausen—Koelleda. The Third Army extended its right 
slightly. Next day Brunswick was cleared; the Sth Armd Div 
marched 50 miles to the Elbe River, north of Magdeburg. A small 
crossing was made in assault boats. The First and Third Armies 
were mostly engaged in heavy fighting against scattered enemy forces 
throughout their zones. An advance was made to 11 miles east of 
Jena, which city was still in enemy hands. Erfurt was reduced. 

On 14 Apr the 2nd Armd and 30th Inf Divs had two bridgeheads 
across the Elbe, one south of Magdeburg and the other near Barby. 
During the night a bridge had been thrown to the north bridgehead. 
It was put out of commission by enemy artillery at a time when 
ground haze prevented air observation. The troops over the river 
were counterattacked and forced back. The south bridgehead met 
little opposition and was built up to a depth of 4 miles. The Sth 
Armd Div arrived on the Elbe in the Tangermuende area. The fol- 
lowing infantry were 30 miles back. First Army armor arrived astride 
of (but excluding) Halle, that of the Third Army on the Pleisse 
River south of Leipzig. 

The German armies were disintegrating and had no longer offen- 
sive power. Defensive resistance was limited to restricted areas, but 
in them counterattacks were carried out. On the 15th there was not 
much change in the zone of the Ninth Army. The First Army’s 
armor made considerable gains, the 3d Armd Div reaching the 
Mulde River south of Dessau while the Ninth reached the same 
river on a 6-mile front east and southeast of Leipzig, still in enemy 
hands. Operations were started against a hostile group in the Harz 
Mountains north of Nordhausen. The Third Army’s armor also 
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‘Seventh Army had to expand its front which gradually faced south- 


advanced. The 6th Armd Div crossed the Mulde River south of the 
position of the 9th Armd Div. The 4th Armd Di closed on Chem. 
nitz from the west and southwest; the llth Armd Div captured 
Bayreuth. 

On 16 Apr infantry closed in around the east side of the Harz 
Mountains, thereby isolating whatever German troops were in that 
rather difficult area. The armored divisions of the Third and First 
Armies maintained their line along the Mulde River and extended it 
in places. Efforts to cross the river did not succeed in the north, but 
a bridgehead was established in the south north of Chemnitz. The 
First Army started a battle for Leipzig, the 2nd and 69th Inf Divs 
attacking from the west and southwest. The enemy garrison was 
estimated as 25,000 men, including 8,000 regular troops. The re. 
mainder included children as young as 12 years. A similar situation 
was found next day, when numerous civilians were noted fighting in 
defense of Dessau. The armored line along the Mulde was extended 
south of Dessau to Bitterfeld (exc). Protected by the armor, the 
30th Inf Div attacked Magdeburg; the 104th Inf Div continued with 
its street and house battle in Halle, estimated as half completed; 
the 2nd and 69th Inf Divs continued with the reduction of Leipzig, 
Southwest of Leipzig following infantry divisions advanced southeast 
toward the Czechoslovakia border. 

On 18 Apr the 30th Inf Div, aided by part of the 2nd Armd Diy, 
cleared that part of Magdeburg which is west of the Elbe. The 83d 
Inf Div enlarged slightly its bridgehead opposite Barby. The battles 
in Halle and Leipzig continued, with American gains in both places. | 
Between Leipzig and Bayreuth there were only minor actions. 

On this date the line reached was 


Elbe River from north of Magdeburg (A) to Dessau (G)—Mulde 
River to Bitterfeld (G)—Halle (?)—Leipzig (?)—Mulde River from 
Colditz (G) to Chemnitz (G)—Aue (G)—Asch (G)—Bayreuth (A), 
There was an enclosed enemy pocket in the Harz Mountains between 
Wernegerode on the north and Nordhausen on the south. 





6TH Army Group FROM 4 To 18 Apr 


The U. S. Seventh Army held the line from Aschaffenburg south- 
west toward Heilbronn (exc); the French First Army continued the 
line westward to south of Karlsruhe, and on the 4th advanced to the 
Neckar River. Next day the advance was continued by the French 
against very strong resistance. The West Wall, paralleling the Rhine, 
afforded the enemy numerous centers of resistance. Initial objectives 
were Rastatt and Pforzheim. To maintain liaison between the French 
moving south and the Third Army on its left going northeast, the 


east. On the 5th this front was extended to the Kinzig valley south 
of Fulda. An offensive against Wuerzburg entered that city for a 
new battle. 

On 6 Apr a third of Heilbronn was cleared; so was nearly all of 
Wuerzburg, and a start had been made on Fulda. The 10th Armd 
Div was sent south halfway between Heilbronn and Wuerzburg and 
reached the vicinity of Doerzbach. This division reached Crailsheim 
next day after capturing several enemy supply trains. South of Fulda | 
the front was advanced southeastwardly against spotty resistance. 

On the 8th a hostile force attacked Crailsheim and forced the 
10th Armd Div in part back—some were cut off near Crailsheim, 
other elements went six miles west. Efforts to relieve this division 
were immediately initiated by an advance of infantry from the vicin- 
ity of Bad Mergentheim. South of Fulda the advance reached the 
vicinity of Schweinfurt, found to be held by the enemy. The French 
entered Pforzheim; they also continued the battile in Heilbronn. 

On 9 Apr strong air forces aided the French by bombing the West } 
Wall north of Rastatt. The capture of Pforzheim was completed. A 
very mixed battle continued near Crailsheim between 10th Armd 
Div units and infantry sent to its aid, and enemy attempting to en 
circle American detachments. 

The air attack enabled the French to make a 5-mile gain next day 
to approach Rastatt. The battle in Heilbronn kept going, but east 
thereof French troops crossed the Enz River on a 5-mile front. The 
Creilsheim battle kept on in a series of attacks and counterattacks. 
A new battle was started in Schweinfurt. 

On 11 Apr detachments of the 10th Armd Div in Crailsheim had 
been relieved and a withdrawal was made in that area. All prisoners 
and supplies taken were brought off. The troops withdrawn assembled 
on the following day around Ochsenfurt, and from there advanced 
east to Marktbreit. On the next day the French captured Rastatt 
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and had all but finished the long battle in Heilbronn. Schweinfurt 
was taken after a particularly bitter fight. 

On 13 Apr a bridgehead was established northeast of Heilbronn 
over the Neckar River, and an eastward advance was started. In an 
entirely new operation French troops crossed the Rhine at Strasbourg, 
captured Kehl, and established a bridgehead. Little resistance was 
met. French moved north from Kehl, while others from Rastatt at- 
tacked south. The latter reached Buehl on the 14th. 

On the 15th a general advance was made to the southeast. French 
troops occupied Offenburg in the Strasbourg bridgehead area. On 
the 16th the 12th Armd and the 45th Inf Divs were just northeast of 
Nuremberg. The city was at once entered, and a street and house 
battle started. At the same time an encirclement of the city was un- 
dertaken, not completed, however, until the 18th. The French Army 
was attacking toward Stuttgart. The direct attack south from Heil- 
bronn did not make much progress, but to the west the French 
arrived at Nagold on the 17th. 

On 18 Apr the French attacked east toward Stuttgart from the 
vicinity of Calw, and at the same time attacked the city from the 
north. Neither attack made any special gains. The Seventh Army 
was engaged in a bitter fight within Nuremberg. Elsewhere there 
were only minor actions. 

The line reached was 
Creussen, just south from Bayreuth (A)—Erlangen (A)—Nuremberg 
(?)—Ansbach (G)—Rothenburg (A)—Schwaebische Hall (G)—Bie- 
tigheim (A)—Pforzheim (A)—Calw (A)—Horb (A)—Freuden- 
stadt (A)—Offenburg (A)—Rhine River to Switzerland. 


OperATIONS TO Repuce THE RuHR Between 4 AND 18 Apr 


On the 4th the front on the south was a line along the Sieg River 
and through the Rothaar Hills held by the U. S. First Army, which 
also covered the east side of the Ruhr in conjunction with the Ninth 
Army along the general line Meschede—Ruethen—Soest, all enemy- 
held. The north side (south of the Lippe River) was held by the 
Ninth Army. 

The first American attack was on the northeast corner. On the 
Sth it captured Reuthen and reached the Hamm-and-Soest RR. Along 
the Sieg River the enemy made a number of attacks without other 
result than to postpone an American advance. Next day Hamm was 
taken. 

On the 7th the weight of the attack was around the east end. Ad- 
vances were made beyond Soest and north of Dortmund. On the 
south attacks on Siegen failed to capture it, but an advance was 
made and the Sieg River was crossed just west of the city. This 
attack was continued next day without special gains. Some of the 
units were the 75th Inf, 8th Armd, and 9th, 78th, and 8th Inf Divs. 
Fighting was severe. 

On 9 Apr the attack was extended on the north side to opposite 
Essen, which was entered. On the east advances were made to in- 
clude Werl and Méschede; on the south Sieg was taken and passed. 
The main effort was now centered on cutting the Ruhr into two parts 


by an advance through Essen. 

On the 10th this attack from the north reached the Ruhr River, 
while the attack against Dortmund was making only slow progress. 
On the east in heavy fighting advances of 1 to 2 miles were made. 
On the south Siegburg was taken. On the 11th a street and house 
battle continued in Essen, but the attacking troops had by-passed it. 
A similar situation arose this day at Bochum, where attacking troops 
passed around the city on both sides to reach the Ruhr River. The 
attack was further extended on the 12th, to the entire circumference 
of the Ruhr pocket, less the west side. Armor attacked north down 
the Rhine valley and reached a line opposite Cologne. Troops from 
the Siegen area reached the vicinity of Rosbach. On the east the 
line approached Arnsberg. German resistance was everywhere severe 
and included numerous counterattacks. On the 14th the long battle 
in Dortmund ended with that city completely in American possession; 
troops passed on and reached Hagen, just south of the Ruhr River. 
Advances were made on the east side. 

The cutting operation was concluded on the 15th, when troops 
from the north and south joined near Witten. Hagen was cleared. 
The cutting penetration involved joint advances from the two sides of 
50 miles, and had taken 8 days to accomplish. 

On 16 Apr the German Lehr Panzer Division surrendered at 
Iserlohn. Its total strength was only about 3,000. Further west a 
German corps of 3 divisions having only 5,000 men in all and but 
27 officers, also surrendered. These were the first formal surrenders 
of the campaign. 

The enemy now held only the area about Dusseldorf, where a 
battle was continuing right along. This final center of resistance was 
practically overcome on the 18th when this campaign ended with the 
complete capture or destruction of an enemy force which proved to 
have been originally about 300,000 strong. 


FrencH Ports 
On 15 Apr an operation was started to reduce the enemy’s river 


block at the mouth of the Gironde River. German forces held both 
banks, preventing access to the port of Bordeaux. This was a co- 
ordinated air, sea, and land attack. The sea attack was mostly by 
French ships under American command; air forces were American 
and British; ground forces were French. There was an intense artil- 
lery and air preparation by all branches on the first day. Next morn- 
ing, the 16th, the French attacked on the north and captured Royan. 
Another attack was launched on the south side. By the 18th the 
north attack had captured the enemy’s position; the south attack had 
driven the enemy into his last line of defense at Cape de Grave. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 
Although formal surrender of German organizations has been rare 
the number of individuals surrendering has been enormous, and on 
one day surpassed 110,000 men. The total taken by the Allied 
armies since 6 June has amounted to just over two million. Of this 
number a million have been taken during March and April. 


THE EAST GERMAN FRONT (19 Mar to 18 Apr 45) 


THe VIENNA CAMPAIGN 


During the period the outstanding campaign has been that of the 
2nd and 3d Ukraine Army Groups from Hungary into Austria. The 
two Russian forces were respectively north and south of the line 
Gyoer—Budapest (both to 2nd Ukraine). The line was 
Hron River—Esztergom (?)—Felsoegalla (G)—Szekesfehervar (G) 
—Lake Balaton—Marcali (G)—Nagybajom (G)—Nagyarad (G)— 
Barcs (?)—Drava River to Donji Miholjac (G)—Nasice (G)—Brod 
(G)—Drina River. 

During the first half of March a strong German offensive had 
made gains northeast of Lake Balaton. On 15 Mar the Russian 2nd 
Ukraine Army Group counterattacked with main effort against the 
line Felsoegalla—Szekesfehervar. According to German accounts 
the Russians had 10 infantry and an unstated number of armored 
divisions in line; the Russians state that the Germans had 11 divi- 
sions in line, all armored. 

On 19 Mar the Russian offensive gained on the north, to reach the 
vicinity of Tata. German reserves stopped the movement at this 
point. The German High Command were not particularly alarmed; 
next day they staged a small offensive south of Lake Balaton. The 
Russians also brought forward fresh divisions and, having effected a 


change in the line, attacked on the 21st and 22nd. This reached a 
point about due south of Komarom, but part of this was lost to a 
Panzer attack which struck the Russian left flank. 


On the 23d the 3d Ukraine staged a major attack just north of 
Lake Balaton and advanced to the vicinity of Zirc—Veszprem. The 
2nd Ukraine extended its attack to the north side of the Danube, up 
its north bank. In view of the Russian success the Germans evacuated 
Szekesfehervar and Felsoegalla and withdrew to the Bakony Moun- 
tains. Esztergom was also given up. The Bakony Mountain posi- 
tions failed to hold: Russian armor quickly pierced the German line 
and reached Papa by the 25th, the Germans forming a new line 
along the Marcal River as an advanced position, with main line along 
the Raba River. North of the Danube the Germans fell back to the 
Nitra River. ; 

The Russians made short work of the advanced line and pierced 
the main line near its center (between Koermend and Sarvar) on the 
29th. Armor at once dashing forward passed through Szombathely. 
Thence dividing, columns went west and gorthwest and reached the 
Austrian border that night. A start was made on crossing the Nitra, 
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Early in April Soviet troops seized three suburbs of encircled Breslau 

(1). In the Carpathian region Lipowa and Zazriva (2) were cap- 

tured, while in Slovakia, Dezerice was won in a drive toward 

Trencin (3). In a sweeping advance the Russians reached the Morava 

between Kuty and the river’s confluence with the Danube (4). Fur- 

ther gains were made at the edge of Vienna (5). In Yugoslavia Bul- 
garian forces took Totovec on the way to Varazdin (6) 


one biidgehead being secured. In view of this success, indicating 
that the German line was generally weak, the 3d Ukraine extended 
its attack over the sector between Lake Balaton and the Drava and 
thereafter attacked everywhere with maximum vigor. 

The Russian advance through Szombathely had been unexpected 
by the German High Command. There were no reserves immediately 
available to head off the Russian advance toward Wiener Neustadt. 
The situation was more serious as the 2nd Ukraine north of the 
Danube enlarged its bridgehead across the Nitra River and on the 
31st reached across the Vah River near Galanta. Not until 3 Apr 
had the Germans regrouped their forces to meet the situation created 
by the breakthrough. By that time the 3d Ukraine had taken 
Wiener Neustadt and arrived at Baden, while the 2nd Ukraine 
(astride the Danube) had reached the line Maly Karpaty Mountains 
—Bratislava (G)—Lake Neusiedler. In the south the left of the 
3d Ukraine had passed Nagykanizsa. 

The Russians at once attacked the new line, while continuing their 
offensive south of Lake Balaton. This moved northwest to Feldbach, 
25 road miles from Graz. German reserves counterattacked on the 
Sth and drove this force back 12 miles to the Austrian border. The 
Bulgar First Army which formed the Russian left turned aside from 
Graz and advanced to Dolnja Lendava. Hard fighting occurred all 
around the Vienna area. Also on the Sth, the Russians captured 
Bratislava. At the same time the 2nd Ukraine was methodically 
working its way across the Maly Karpaty Mountains. 

On 7 Apr the 3d Ukraine broke through again. An armored col- 
umn pierced the line north of Baden, taking Moedling. Keeping 
right on, it encircled Vienna and reached the Danube at Klosterneu- 
burg. North of the Danube the 2nd Ukraine was over the moun- 
tains and attacking the Morava River. Next day the Russians were 
in the south sector of Vienna; a street and house combat began. The 
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Russians made steady progress through the city, reaching its center on 
the 9th. Next day the Germans gave up all of the city south of the 
river. The Russian Navy sailed up the Danube in a fleet of 4 gun. 
boats; this effort failed, as the gunboats ‘were an easy target for the 
German artillery. 

Vienna fell on 13 Apr. South of the Danube the Germans estab. 
lished their line along the Traisen River. North of the river they fell 
back to the high ground from Goellersdorf to Feldsberg. 

The Russians attacked the new line but it held, except opposite the 
right of the 2nd Ukraine, which advanced northwest toward Bruenn, 
On the 18th the line was 
Weisse Karpaten Mountains—Strassnitz (R)—Auspitz (R)—Eiben. 
schuetz (R)—Pohrlitz (?)—Neusiedl (G)—Lundenburg (G)—Mo. 
rava River to opposite Malacky (R)—Korneuburg (G)—Danube 
River—Traisen River—Semmering Pass (G)—Friedberg (R)—Fuers. 
tenfeld (?)—Fehring (G)—Murska Sobota (R)—Mura River— 
Drava River—Slatina (G)—Brod (G)—Drina River. 


OPERATIONS OF THE IsT AND 4TH UKRAINIAN Army Groups 


These two forces (respectively in Silesia northwest of Ratibor 
(exc), and from Ratibor to south of the Carpathians) have been 
attempting to advance southwest and west. Their line was 
Goerlitz (G)—Lauban (G)—Katzbach Mountains—Eulen Mountanis 
—Neisse (town) (G)—Neustadt (G)—Leobschuetz (G)—Ratibor 
(G)—Strumien (?)—Bielsko (R)—Zywiec (?)—Nowy Targ (R)— 





Zakopane (R)—Vazec (?)—Valaska (R)—Hron River. 


The Germans held Glogay and Breslau as road blocks in rear of the} 


Russian lines. Breslau was actively invested, with main attacks on/ 
the south and west fronts. 

On 22 Mar the front between Neisse and Leobschuetz, which had 
been very active, quieted. The Russians had advanced to the foot- 
hills of the Sudeten Mountains and claim to have taken 15,000 pris- 
oners. They were unable to go further, being stopped by the terrain 
and German counterattacks. Toward the end of the month the Rus} 


sians shifted their attacks to the vicinity of Ratibor, which city they/ 


entered on the 30th. 

A new shift in the direction of attack was made; the 4th Ukraine 
attacked westward on the south side of the Carpathian Mountains, 
down the Vah valley. This was hard country, full of rough ground 
and forests. Night attacks were freely used. By 11 Apr the Rus 
cians reached Vrutky area. Considerable hard fighting followed, 
including in the Ratibor area. By 18 Apr the line south from Ratibor 
had been advanced to 
Ratibor (R)—Bogumin (?)—Skoczow (R)—Zywiec (?)—Zilina 
(G)—Vetrene hole Mountains—Trencin (G)—Veseli (R). 

Glogau had fallen to the Russians on | Apr. Breslau, notwithstanding 
a most active investment and heavy air bombings, was still holding. 


OperATIONS ALONG THE BALTIC Coast 


The 2nd White Russian Army Group was actively engaged in the 
reduction of Gydnia and Danzig. Both places were captured on 29 
Mar. The Germans saved a part of the garrisons, which withdrew 
northward to the Hel peninsula and eastward to a beachhead east of 
Danzig, at the mouth of the Vistula River. Both of these beach 
head are still being supplied and supported by the German Navy, 
which keeps the Russians from using the captured ports. 

The 3d White Russian Army Group has been reducing the city of 
Koenigsberg since the end of January. A new and very powerful 
attack was launched on 6 Apr. It penetrated into the inner city on 
the 8th. Under day and night attack, the city surrendered at 2330 
hours on the 9th—one of the exceptional cases of a German surren- 
der. The Russians claim to have taken 92,000 prisoners between 6 
and 9 Apr. Part of the German garrison escaped and with troops 
in the adjacent Samland withdrew to the Pillau peninsula, which they 
still hold. 

The large German beachhead in Latvia has been attacked but con 
tinues to hold out approximately along the line Tukums (G)— 


Saldus (G)—Priekule (?)—Rucava (R). 


THe ATTACK ON Bertin 

On 16 Apr a major offensive was launched by two Russian Army 
Groups. The Ist White Russian attacked from the vicinity of Zehden 
to the mouth of the Neisse River, a 65-mile front. The mission was 
to seize Berlin from the north and east. The Ist Ukraine attacked 
on a 40-mile front along the Neisse River from Forst to Rothenburg, 
A powerful artillery preparation was first fired. Details of this battle 
are not yet available, but it appears that on the first day Russian 
efforts were directed to blasting gaps through the German defenses 
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through which armored forces could advance into the rear areas. 

On the 17th the Russians were nearly through the German main 
zone of resistance. The 1st White Russian reached the line 
Freienwalde (G)—Wriezen (R)—Seelow (R)—Mullrose (G). 

The fortified city of Frankfurt was bypassed. 

Armor of the Ist Ukraine got through and by night had reached 
the area around Spremberg. 

On 18 Apr the Ist White Russian in hard fighting made a maxi- 


ITALY (19 Mar 


Under Gen. Mark W. Clark at the beginning of the period the 
15th Army Group with the U. S. Fifth Army on the left and the 
British Eighth Army on the right held the line 
Viareggio (A)—Gallicano (G)—Barga (A)—Fanano (A)—Montese 
(G)—Vergato (G)—Loiano (G)—Bisano (G)—Castel Bolognese 
(A)—Senio River (German bridgehead about Lugo)—Reno River to 
the Adriatic Sea. 

The entire front was generally quiet, as it had been for three 
months preceding. Commencing on 20 Mar American raids were 
made frequently on the Ligurian coast, and were extended a few days 
later to the sector about Vergato. At the end of the month raids 
were regularly made by the British on the Adriatic coast sector. 
These were in preparation for a general offensive. 

On 2 Apr, to secure a base for a proposed amphibious operation 
across Lake Comacchio, a British amphibious force landed on a sand 
spit which separated that lake from the sea. The sand spit was 
thereupon expanded into a base. On 4 Apr, on the opposite coast, 
American limited attacks gained ground north of Viareggio. On the 
6th the British started to clear the narrow band between the Reno 
River on the south and Lake Comacchio on the north. American 
limited attacks continued on the Ligurian coast on the 7th and 
reached the high ground southeast from Massa. This fighting was 
on a narrow front between mountains and the sea, which was very 
hotly contested. 

On 9 Apr the British Eighth Army launched a major attack on its 
right. An air preparation took place during the afternoon, on an 
8-mile front between Lugo and Alfonsine. Over 3,000 100-Ib. bombs 
were dropped on the enemy’s advance lines, separated by the Senio 
River. That “river” is only 40 feet wide; it is really a canal, con- 
fined between levees; its water level is above that of the adjacent 
country. To make sure that the air force did not bomb the wrong 
side of the river the troops established vividly colored markers on 
the east side of the Senio. They also set off smoke candles. These 
measures marked the line very well for leading air waves. Thereafter 
the smoke and dust from the exploding bombs joined with that 


> 


mum advance of 7 miles from Seelow to Muencheberg, exclusive. 
The Ist Ukraine split—a north column started for Berlin and reached 
the vicinity of Drebkau, a south column closed on Bautzen from the 
north and east. Frankfurt was holding as a road block. 

In these three days of fighting Russian tank losses (according to 
German reports) were around 400 a day. Presumably they were 
replaced, as the Russians were not stopped. As this account closes 
the battle for Berlin is well under way. 


to 18 Apr 45) 


was the capture of Bologna and Ferrara. A new attack was launched 

by the Fifth Army, which captured high ground just west of Ver-. 
gato. The Air Force sent more than 1,200 heavy bombers to Bologna; 

they attacked targets in that vicinity with 2,374 tons of bombs, the 

greatest air effort yet made in the Mediterranean Theater. Slight 

advances were made on the two coasts, which included the capture of 

Imola by the Polish II Corps. 

The 16th saw the opening of the main Allied attack. A General 
Order was issued announcing it as “the spring offensive.” Besides 
the attacks along the coasts, the Fifth Army launched a new opera- 
tion north from the Vergato sector. WVergato was taken. The Polish 
Corps advanced from Imola to near Castel San Pietro, which was 
reached on the south by Italian troops. The New Zealand 2nd Div 
from Massa-Lombarda arrived within 3 miles of Medicina. German 
opposition nowhere showed signs of weakening; fighting was intense. 

Next day the British V Corps on the right by-passed Argenta to 
the north and advanced toward Porto Maggiore. An Indian divi- 
sion captured Medicina, and the New Zealand division moved for- 
ward just to the north. The Polish Corps captured Castel San Pietro. 
In the center American troops advanced against fanatical resistance 
through difficult mountain country. On the west coast other Ameri- 
can troops advanced up the beach to Carrara. 

Slight advances were made on the 18th. A large scale attack was 
planned for the afternoon against Bologna, which was to be ap- 
proached from the south and east. Preceding the ground advance a 
heavy air preparation was ordered. At the request of the ground 
troops the air preparation was cancelled, in the belief that the Air 
Force was not fully acquainted with the location of front lines. A 
very large force of fighters and fighter bombers aided the troops 
throughout the day. 

At the close of the period the line was 


Ameglia (G)—Carrara (A)—Barga (A)—Fanano (A)—Montese 
(G)—Zocca (G)—Sasso (G)—Pianoro (G)—Castel San Pietro (A) 
—Medicina (A)—Argenta (?)—Lake Comacchio. 








the bombing flame-throwing tanks sprayed the far side 
of the Senio with-tiquid fire. Most Germans had left > 
by that time. During the night the crossing was com- 
pleted. Next day the line advanced about 2 miles, the / 
German bridgehead about Lugo being eliminated. On __ ||’; x4 
its flank the Fifth Army, continuing its limited at- |} °° 

tacks, captured Massa. 

On ‘11 Apr the British continued their advance and 
at places reached the Santerno, another “river” simi- 
lar to the Senio. From the previously mentioned sand 
spit an amphibious expedition sailed across Lake Co- 
macchio and landed east of Argenta at a point about 
4 miles in rear of the enemy’s left. In the afternoon 
the British established a bridgehead over the Santerno 
near Massa-Lombarda, after the Air Force had 
dropped 1,700 tons of bombs in the vicinity. The 
Fifth Army, near another Massa, advanced about 3 
miles against strong opposition. Fighting was intense 
on the 12th, the Germans employing Tiger tanks 
brought from their reserve. The left of the British 
attack was extended to the vicinity of Imola by Ital- 
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ian troops (who were on the south side) and Poles 
(on the east). 

On 13 Apr the British captured Massa-Lombarda 
and Conselice; the Americans moved on toward Car- 
tara. Further progress was made next day. 

The 15th was a general preparation for the main 
attack on the ensuing morning. The general objective 





As the period closed, British troops of the Eighth Army (1) took Argenta and bat- 
tled along Highway 16, while Polish units (2) drove beyond Castel San Pietro to 
points within 9 miles of Bologna. In the central sector (3) Americans of the Fifth 
Army reached the outskirts of Pianoro, while other forces of the same army took 
Mount Tramonto and San Prospero. On the Ligurian coast (4) the Americans ad- 
vanced a mile northwest of Ortonovo and were 10 miles from La Spezia. 





THE PHILIPPINES (19 Mar to 18 Apr 45) 


Operations have been scattered over a wide area. On the east side 
of the central Luzon plain extensive operations have been conducted 
against Japanese holding the mountain ranges bordering the plain. 
On the west side of the plain a minor operation has been under way 
against the enemy in the mountains in that side. Others have been 
conducted in south Luzon, and on various islands to the south thereof. 


AsouT THE MariKINA VALLEY 


At the beginning of the period the XI Corps held the line 

Wawa (Jap)—Bosoboso (J)—Pinugay (J)—Tanay (J). 
The 6th Inf Div was on the left and the 43d on the right. On 19 
Mar the latter captured Tanay by a 1-mile advance, then turned left 
up the Morong valley. The enemy held mountain positions based on 
artificially constructed caves on sides of steep slopes which were very 
difficult, or impracticable, to bomb. In continuous attacks, most of 
the low country before the enemy’s main position was taken by the 
21st, together with what appeared to be his motor train of over 250 
vehicles. The enemy was equipped with artillery up to 155-mm 
caliber, and had rocket launchers which were effective at short ranges, 
the dispersion being great at anything over 2,000 yards. After a 
series of small but constant attacks with limited objectives on the 23d, 
the 43d Inf Div was a mile from Bosoboso. 

On | Apr troops from the 43d Div advanced around the north side 
of Laguna de Bay about 9 miles beyond Tanay. Enemy resistance 
along the main front was serious and the advance was very slow. 
Some Japs infiltrated at night, and a few reached the Marikina val- 
ley near the town of that name and north thereof. The advance 
around the Laguna de Bay was completed on 6 Apr, when troops 
from the north reached Lumban and met other troops from the Ist 
Cav Div coming from the south. 

On 11 Apr the 6th Div started attacking toward Ipo from near 
Kay Banban in very difficult country. 

A week later the line had not materially changed and was 
Kay Banban (?)—Ipo (J)—Wawa (J)—Bosob (J) —Sampalok 
(J)—Santa Maria (US). 


East oF LINGAYAN GULF 





The enemy’s main force continues to be in the Cagayan valley, 

which was being attacked by our I Corps from the south. On 19 
Mar the line was 
Aringay (US)—Rosario (US)—Imugan (J)—Carranglan (US)— 
Baler (US). 
Three infantry divisions (33d, 32nd, and 25th) were attacking. The 
33d had Baguio for its objective, the other two divisions Balete Pass. 
Attacks were daily, usually with limited objectives. The enemy’s 
defense was vigorous; it included counterattacks, many of which were 
at night. The Air Force pounded the enemy continuously. 

On 20 Mar the 33d Div advanced 10 miles from Aringay to 
Bauang without meeting strenuous resistance. The next day the 
command reached San Fernando. It then turned inland, and on the 
2nd was at Naguilian. The 32nd and 25th Divs were having a con- 
tinuous fight in attacking and being attacked near Balete Pass. The 
enemy’s positions were based on cliff caves and high ridges. Heavy 
rains and fogs were frequent at the altitudes where battles were 
occurring. 

On 31 Mar the 33d Div captured Galiano, 9 miles inland and 10 
miles west of Baguio. It took until 11 Apr to advance the next 2 
miles to Salat. Asin (3 miles from Baguio) was captured on the 
13th, and next day Baguio was almost reached." The Air Force 
dropped 540 tons of bombs this day to clear a passage for the troops. 
The edge of Baguio was reached (but not taken) on the 17th and 
about 7,000 civilian prisoners previously held by the Japanese were 
rescued. 

On the 18th the line was 
—_ (J)—Rosario (US)—Imugan (J)—Carranglan (US)—Baler 

IN THE ZAMBALES Hits 


There has been no material change in the situation of an enemy 
force, estimated as about a division, located in the hills just west of 
Clark Field and Fort Stotsenburg. Since the end of January (when 
this operation was started) to include 19 Mar, enemy losses are re- 


ported as having been 2,654 killed. 
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SoutH Luzon 


The XIV Corps was charged with clearing south Luzon, all of 
which (except that part north of Lake Taal) was in enemy possession 
on 19 Mar. On this date the 11th Airborne Div and 158th Combat 
Team had arrived southeast of Lake Taal, and were sweeping for. 
ward against minor enemy detachments. The Ist Cav Div (dis. 
mounted) operated around the north end of Lake Taal from Santo 
Tomas, against greater enemy resistance. By the 27th the cavalry 
had advanced 2 miles to Tanauan and the airborne troops 16 miles to 
Lipa. It was officially announced that no organized enemy remained 
in south Luzon. 

The 1st Cav Div now moved east, reaching San Pablo on | Apr. 
On the 6th the 11th Airborne Div by an air operation landed at and 
seized Lucena, while the 158th Combat Team having moved by water 
occupied Sorsogon at the south tip of Luzon. By 8 Apr the cavalry 
and airborne divisions held the line Lucban—Tayabas—Lucena. Two 
days later it had advanced 20 miles to Atimonan and the 158th Com- 
bat Team had moved north to Legaspi. Thereafter it met some re- 
sistance and its advance north was slowed; it reached Oas on the 13th. 


From the north, the airborne troops jumped 30 miles on the 12th 
to Calauag. No material change occurred thereafter. 


MiscELLANEOUS 


Panay. The 40th Div, which had landed west of Iloilo on 18 Mar, 
moved forward promptly against that city with its right, while the 
left moved northward inland in connection with strong guerrilla 
forces, who had previously cleared most of the island. [Iloilo was 
taken on the 20th. Guimaras Island, formerly the site of an army 
post and adjacent to Iloilo, was occupied on the 22nd. Panay was 
practically cleared without major fighting within the next few days. 

Cebu. The Americal Div on 26 Mar landed 5 miles southwest of 
the city of Cebu. Although it was officially announced that this 
move caught the enemy “off guard,” the evidence is contradictory. 
The first wave of troops landed at 0830 hours. Immediately the 
enemy set fire to numerous objectives in Cebu and completed the 
starting of fires in 52 minutes, as observed by the OPs. Considerable 
opposition was met on the beach. The Buffaloes used in landing 
reached the shore, but the enemy’s fire was so severe that the men 
had to dismount and advance on foot. With the help of naval fire 
and air bombing the enemy, who was of inferior strength, was over- 
come. Cebu was captured next day, the Japs withdrawing to hill and 
cave positions, also apparently previously prepared, to the northeast. 
At the close of the period the enemy was under close investment. 

Caballo is a tiny island at the entrance of Manila Bay, formerly 
Fort Hughes. Its sides are precipitous; landings have always been 
difficult. The 38th Div did land on 27 Mar. No details are yet 
available. By 31 Mar an extensive tunnel and cave fight was under 
way, largely underground. Ammunition and supplies were hoisted 
by ropes up the cliffs, and wounded were evacuated by lowering from 
cliffs directly onto ships below. It is understood the island was 
cleared. 

Negros. On 29 Mar the 40th Div landed on Negros almost di- 
rectly across from Iloilo. The enemy withdrew to a hill and cave 
position near the northwest tip of the island, and was still there at 
the end of the period, under close investment. He also held a smaller 
position at the southeast corner of the island, near Dumaguete. 

Tawitawi island was seized on 5 Apr. It is intended to utilize its 
airfield as a base for the air blockade over the south China Sea. 

Zamboanga. The 41st Div, which had landed near that city on 
9 Mar, reported completion of the occupation on 7 Apr, the enemy 
having retired to hill and cave positions to the north. Casualties for 
this campaign were reported as: 


Killed Wounded Missing Prisoners Total 
American 131 533 2 ie 666 
Japs 2,297 59 2,356 


Jolo. After a 2-week air preparation, troops of the 41st Inf Div 
occupied Jolo on 9 Apr. There was no serious resistance. 

Illana Bay. On 18 Apr the X Corps with the 24th Div landed at 
Malabang (noted for rough surf) and Parang, on the south coast of 
Mindanao. They were joined by Fertig’s Guerrilla Division, which 
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had been previously operating on shore. From the beachheads se- 
cured there is a good road to Davao, 120 miles away. The enemy 


did not resist the landing. His forces are reported as the 30th and 
100th Inf Divs, and a Marine division. 


THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN (less the Philippines) (19 Mar to 18 Apr 45) 


SouTHEAsT AsIA 


Three British commands have operated to free Burma from three 
Japanese Armies: 33d, 15th, and 28th. 

In Arakan Province, along the sea, the Indian XV Corps has been 
making slow progress. An amphibious expedition which on 13 Mar 
had landed north of Taungup captured that place on 15 Apr, thereby 
eliminating the last Jap strongpoint on this coast. At the end of the 
period the line was Masin (Jap)—Taungup Pass (Jap)— 
An Pass (Jap)—Mon River. 

In Central Burma, on 18 Mar the British Fourteenth Ar- 
my was investing Mandalay with the XXXIII Corps, while 
the IV Corps had advanced from the west and reached 
Meiktila, from where it was seeking to envelop the enemy 
in the Mandalay area. Resistance at Mandalay was confined 
to Fort Dufferin, which is a huge park about 114 miles 
square inside a stone wall covered by a moat very suitable 
for defense. In the park is the Government Center. Consid- 
erable difficulty was had in taking this place. On 22 Mar, 
following an air strike, the Indian 22nd Div captured it. 

The Indian 19th Division was then sent south from Man- 
dalay while the IV Corps moved north from Meiktila. Both 
movements received heavy opposition. It was necessary to 
bring in the British 36th Div, which belonged to the North- 
ern Combat Area and was near Mogok, northeast of Man- 
dalay. Making a rapid march, it arrived at Kyaukse on 
the 30th, and the place fell. 

Since then operations have been directed toward the 
mopping of enemy detachments between Mandalay and 
Meiktila and the Irrawaddy River on the west. By 18 Apr 
this area had been nearly cleared. Part of the enemy went 
south, but other forces went east toward Taunggyi. On Apr 
18 the line was Yenangyaung (Jap)—Méeiktila (Br)— 
Heho (Jap)—Kyaukse (Br). 

In North Burma the Northern Combat Area is in charge. 
There have been only slight changes other than the move- 
ment of the British 36th Div already mentioned. The Chi- 











21st. We lost 1 destroyer damaged, and downed 50 planes according 
to our reports—150 admitted by Jap accounts. On the 23d the Fleet 
commenced to heavily shell certain Ryukyu islands, wtih main effort 
against Okinawa. On the 25th and 26th it landed elements of the 
77th Inf Div on the Keramas, 15 miles west of the south tip of 
Okinawa. Shelling and bombing of Okinawa were intensified. 

On 1 Apr the Fleet landed the Tenth Army, with the XXIV and 
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nese 50th Div holds the center, and the Chinese First Army 
the left. On 18 Apr the line was Kyaukse (Br.) —Hsipaw 
(China) —-Mongyai (C)—Nawnlong (Jap). 

The outstanding feature of the Burma campaign is the 
joint American and British air transport service. Supplies 
to the front have been_ forwarded almost entirely by air. 
During last March~about 90,000 tons of stores were deliv- 
ered by the ATS. In addition personnel was carried, and 
sick and wounded were evacuated. 


SoutHwest Paciric Commanp (Less PHitippine IsLanps) 

Ground operations by Australian troops have continued in northern 
New Guinea and on Bougainville. In New Guinea two columns are 
moving east toward Wewak, one along the coast and the other down 
the Sepik valley. These reached a line about north and south 6 miles 
east from Dagua. Few reports have been noted regarding results 
obtained on Bougainville, where the enemy holds Buka, Kieta, and 
Buin. Main operations are on the Puriata River. 

Air operations over the Netherland Indies (less Sumatra, Java, 
and south Borneo) have continued on a reduced scale. The present 
air mission appears to be toward sinking all craft circulating among 
the islands and thereby reduce the Japanese occupation forces to a 
state approaching destitution. New Britain, New Ireland, and Bou- 
gainville are bombed regularly. 


Paciric Fleer ComMAND 


Air attacks made in connection with reconnaissance flights have 
continued against the Kurile Islands, Marcus, Wake, the Bonins and 
Palaus, Yap, Truk, and in the Marshall Islands. Very extensive air 
operations have been conducted against Japan, and amphibious opera- 
tions in the Ryukyu Islands. 

On 19 Mar the 5th Fleet had just completed an air attack against 
Kyushu, mainly to neutralize enemy air fields. It then moved SSW 
off the Ryukyus, where it was attacked by Japanese planes on the 


After a 12-day siege Mandalay (1) fell to the British. Pushing east from the 
Irrawaddy River, other units neared Kyaukse (2). Still other units fought in 
the outskirts of Myingyan (3). East of Mandalay the road between Maymyo 
and Tonbo was cleared (4) and Mogok was captured (5). The Chinese were 


mopping up Hsipaw (6). 


III Marine Amphibious Corps of 3 divisions each, being the largest 
amphibious force yet handled in the Pacific. Troops came ashore 
both north and south of the Katena airfield. No resistance other 
than patrols was encountered. The XXIV Corps on the right ad- 
vanced south, the Marines north. By 4 Apr, meeting but moderate 
resistance, the Marines had advanced 9 miles to Yaga and the XXIV 
Corps about 3 miles southward. It became clear the enemy’s main 
zone of resistance was to the south. Enemy opposition in that direc- 
tion increased rapidly. 

On 6 Apr a British detachment of their Pacific Fleet, which was 
attached to the U. S. 5th Fleet, attacked the Sakishima Islands by 
bombing and shelling. In that afternoon a large Japanese air force 
attacked the American warships engaged on both sides of Okinawa 
in shelling enemy shore positions in order to further the attack of 
the XXIV Corps. About 150 enemy planes were reported downed, 
with loss of 3 American destroyers and damage to other ships. 

On 7 Apr a Japanese Task Force of 1 battleship (Yamato), 1 
cruiser, and about 9 destroyers sailed south from Kyushu. This was 
a very small force compared with the opposing 5th Fleet, reported by 
the Japanese as including 10 American battleships. The Jap Task 
Force was attacked by planes of the Fleet before it had gone 50 miles; 
the Yamato, the cruiser, and 3 destroyers were sunk. The Jap ships 
had no air cover, but their AA fire downed 7 American planes. Later 
Japanese planes appeared and caused minor damage to the American 
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ships. On shore the XXIV Corps had a line across 
Okinawa just north of Ginowan and the II Marine 
Amphibious Corps was just south of Motobu peninsula. 

Enemy resistance in the south had become serious. 
The enemy was well supplied with artillery, and was 
reported to have a garrison several times larger than 
the number of men in line, thereby assuring ample re- 


serves for some time. He was reported as having 
mortars firing a 1,000-lb. shell, which would corre- 
spond to a 12” caliber or larger. Against this artil- 
lery, seemingly having plenty of ammunition, the at- 
tacking troops found it difficult to hold captured 
positions. The Navy daily shelled the Japanese posi- 
tions, which were also heavily bombed. Marine artil- 
lery, not required in their sector, came south to aid 
the Corps artillery. Many Jap positions were on 
hillsides and caves—a defensive method in which the 
Japanese have specialized. 

On 16 Apr troops were landed on Ie, an island 
about 5 miles long from west to east and half that 
width. It is a volcanic island, with an inactive vol- 
cano (Mt. Iegusugu) at the east end, and is 2! miles 
west of Motobu peninsula, Okinawa. There was lit- 
tle opposition to the landing. Although the island is 
just about the same size as Iwo, it is very fertile and 
covered with green cultivated fields. By 18 Apr that 
part west of the volcano was held by American troops. 
On the same date the III Marine Amphibious Corps 
had occupied all the north part of Okinawa, and 
85,000 Jap civilians had been brought under military 
government. The XXIV Corps (24th, 96th, and 
77th Inf Divs) held a line across the south end of 


Okinawa, just north of Ginowan. 
<< -s 


The 20th Air Force (super-bombers) has the 21st 
Bomber Command stationed on Guam, Saipan, and 
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Tinian. From these bases, and with occasional aid 
from carrier planes of the Pacific Fleet, an intensive 
bombing of Japanese cities and airfields has been con- 
ducted. These have included attacks on 
Tokyo on 2, 7, 12, 14, and 16/17 Apr 
Nagoya 24, 25, 30, and 31 Mar and 7 Apr 
Kyushu 27 and 29 Mar and 18 Apr 


Marines at the end of the period reached the northern end of Okinawa (1), although 

this does not mean that we control the entire upper part of the island. On le Island 

(2) our troops gained against enemy forces that were resisting around legusugu peak. 

Mopping up continued on Motobu Peninsula (3) and American troops were still un- 
able to advance in the southern sectors above Naha, the capital (4). 





F.D.C. EXPEDIENTS IN THE E.T.O. 
By Capt. William R. English, FA 


In view of the rapidly changing situation our battalion of 
155-mm guns (M1) encountered in France, plus the shortage 
of grid sheets and cellulose tape in the E.T.O., our fire direc- 
tion personnel were forced to construct a permanent HCO 
chart out of material at hand in the combat zone. 14-inch ply- 
wood, taken from a demolished German barracks, was cut to 
the size of the issue 31” x 42° drawing board and two grid 
sheets, carefully assembled, were pasted (flour and water 
paste) to the board. Over this were pasted sheets of Duro- 
Seal (issued only in the States, apparently). The result is a 
permanent firing chart (18,000 x 25,000 meters) which will 
hold plotting pins, take a soft pencil, and may be erased and 
used over again indefinitely. One distinct advantage is the 
elimination of shrinkage and expansion of the chart, the grid 
sheet being an integral part of the board. 

The highly fluid situation (with targets frequently encoun- 
tered at all points of the compass) usually found the battalion 
as a whole attached to a division, with each battery firing into 
a different sector. Firing battery personnel had of course 
been trained to handle their own fire missions in such a situa- 
tion, but in order to centralize control and communications 
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(and because the batteries had no CP tents or lighting sys 
tem) the battalion FDC retained control of missions. Han- 
dling three widely divergent center lines on anything but a 
chart of prohibitive size necessitated three different grid sys 
tems on our HCO chart, each battery being plotted in a cor 
ner of the chart which would give the greatest coverage for 
that battery’s fire possibilities. It was found the 1/50,000 
map made an excellent VCO chart for such a setup, the 10- 
meter contour interval being sufficiently accurate for our 
weapon. 

Position areas were tied to the 1/50,000 map by using a 
direction line from the map, if possible; a needle azimuth, if 
not. When corrected by registration on a check point selected 
from the map, it was found that accurate unobserved map 
fires could be laid down. Common control was seldom avail: 
able in such a situation, especially when working with an 
armored division—and in fact was not needed, as the map 
itself provided sufficient control. 

On two occasions the only maps available were 1/100,000. 
These were used in the same manner as the 1/50,000, and 
gave fairly good results. 
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RAS. BVENTTS 


DEPARTMENT OF CoMBINED ARMS 

Recently the Officers’ Refresher Course has incorporated 
into the Maps subcourse a period of instruction on night navi- 
gation, designed primarily to give the students training in 
selecting and following routes at night. The problem is di- 
vided into four legs, each representing a different method of 
following a route at night: (1) ground forms, (2) compass, 
(3) memory, and (4) a photo map. Students work in pairs 
and move from one control point to the next until they have 
completed four legs, each by a different method. Senior in- 
structor of the Maps subcourse is Maj. Charles A. Reinhard. 

Field Exercise RSOP-25 given to OCS has been revamped 
and is now RSOP-25B. Under its new title it incorporates 
the employment of a battery with the advance guard of a 
combat team, occupation of position from the march, and a 
displacement forward and occupation of position under cover 
of darkness. It is now a firing exercise which adds much to 
its instructional value. 

Demonstration T-13, Security of the Battery Position, now 
incorporates an example of perimeter defense as actually used 
by units in the South Pacific. In addition, the latest warning 
devices, mines, and personnel defensive weapons to guard 
agairst infiltration are employed to create a highly instruc- 
tional demonstration. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION 

Col. J. F. Roehm reorganized the Enlisted Communication’ 
course. Beginning with the class 9 Apr 45 the course was 
divided into two~sections, a Radio Operators’ Section and a 
Radio Repairman’s Preparatory Section. The latter has as its 
primary purpose the preparation of students for the Enlisted 
Radio Repairman’s course, but instruction also will familiarize 
students thoroughly with field artillery communication. The 
training of wiremen and telephone operators within the En- 
listed Communication course will be discontinued. Field Ar- 
tillery Replacement Training Centers will train wire commu- 
nication specialists. 


DEPARTMENT OF GUNNERY 

A new fire direction period has been introduced into the 
gunnery course for OCS and OSBC students. Utilizing the 
terrain boards which formerly were used for observed fire 
classes, it gives the students working as fire direction person- 
nel a chance to see the results of massing the fires of a bat- 
talion without the expenditure of ammunition. 

Both the observed fire chart and the grid sheet firing chart 
ate used. A number of targets are selected as concentrations 
on each terrain board; coordinates are computed for them and 
for the battery positions so that the map data obtained will 
give “will-hit” data for the concentrations when corrected by 
“deflection correction” and “K.” 


DEPARTMENT OF MATERIEL 


Highlighting the demonstration given April 21st was the 
firing of the M12 self-propelled gun which has proved its 
effectiveness in all theaters of operation. 

Another interesting attraction was the firing of the new M2 
carbine, which can be fired as a semi-automatic or full auto- 
matic weapon at the cyclical rate of 750-775 rounds per 
minute. 

The Department of Materiel has supplemented its materiel 
subcourse for Officer Candidate Classes with six more hours of 
instruction on heavy caliber weapons. This additional instruc- 
tion will become effective with Class 145. 

ae 


Field Artillery School Troops, under the command of Brig. 
Gen. George H. Paine, added a new unit this month with the 
arrival of the 526th FA Bn. Five batteries are included in the 
new battalion. Headquarters, Service, and “A” Batteries ar- 
rived from Camp Maxey, Tex.; Battery “B” came from Camp 
Howze, Tex.; and Battery “C” from Camp Livingston, La. 
The 526th was activated 17 Apr 44 at Camp Joseph T. Rob- 
inson, Ark. Lt. Col. Edgar E. DeMuth is its commander. 

ee on 


Back in the United States after six months in Italy as a 
member of the Army Ground Forces board observing field 
artillery operations, Col. Harold T. Brotherton has returned 
to his former post as S-3 of the Field Artillery School. Col. 
Brotherton relieves Col. John F. Roehm, who was designated 
S-3 for the school in January upon his return from the South- 
west Pacific. Col. Roehm has been named director of the 
Department of Communication following the transfer of Col. 
James R. Wheaton, who had been director since April, 1944. 

+ ie. 

Col. Jan Krautwald and Lt. Col. Wladyslaw Polinski of 
the Polish Embassy and British Wing Commander D. I. Mc- 
Monnies of the Royal Air Force were among the several visi- 
tors at the Field Artillery School this month. The two Polish 
army officers inspected various installations at the school and 
the FARTC. Wing Commander McMonnies made an in- 
spection tour of the Department of Air Training. 

Maj. Gen. Clyde L. Hyssong of Army Ground Forces head- 
quarters and Brig. Gen. Ford L. Fair of the First Tactical Air 
Command, Esler Field, La., inspected School departments and 
installations. 

Brig. Gen. Miles Cowles, commandant of the Tank De- 
stroyer School, Camp Hood, Tex., also was a visitor. 

a a 

Class No. 113 of the Enlisted Motor Course, Department 

of Motors, graduated March 24 with a class average of 84.1, 
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the highest average of any EMC class on record. Highest in- 
dividual average among the students was 92. Of the 52 men 
in the class, 42 were qualified as motor sergeants and 10 as 
skilled mechanics. 16% of the graduates received superior 
ratings. 
ee ee 

On the sports front the 8th Regiment FARTC was crowned 

champion of the post enlisted men’s league, and the Field Ar- 


tillery School detachment officers won the officers’ league title. ° 


Baseball opened at Fort Sill Tuesday night, May 1, with a 
game at Butner field. Twenty teams have entered this season’s 
diamond league. 

ls ae 

The School’s ambulance plane has been returned to duty 
following a trip through the overhaul line of the Department 
of Air Training. A trip through the overhaul line means the 
plane has been rebuilt, the engine overhauled, and it now again 
stands ready for emergencies. Painted white, with large red 
crosses identifying it, the plane is available for any post emer- 
gency during normal duty hours. 

” deal Kaas 

Brig. Gen. William W. Ford, an early advocate of the use 
of liaison “grasshopper” planes in field artillery warfare and 
former director of the Department of Air Training, has been 
awarded the Legion of Merit for his “untiring efforts and ini- 
tiative” in directing the development of the department. Gen. 
Ford is credited as “the man who sent the ‘grasshopper’ plane 
to war.” He was the first director of the Department of Air 
Training when it was established as a new branch of the Field 
Artillery School in December, 1941. 

ere ® 

The third annual “Aggie Muster” for former Texas A. & 
M. students stationed at Fort Sill was held the night of April 
21 in the Polo Club on the military reservation. Captain 
Jack Harding, commanding officer of the Field Artillery Ob- 
servation Training detachment, was chairman of the affair. 
A special film prepared at Texas A. & M. showing the latest 
developments at the school was shown. 

eT Sep-lie 

Word was received here recently that Col. Garrison B. Cov- 
erdale, former director of the Department of Animal Trans- 
port, is now in the China sector as commandant of a Chinese 
training center field artillery school. 

* * * 

Creation and perfection of the Graphical Firing Table, 
“an ingenious instrument which facilitates the calculation of 
data for field artillery batteries,” has earned for Lt. Col. 
Abbott H. Burns, Department of Gunnery, the Legion of 


Merit. 
x * * 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Arrivals 
Name New Duty 
Col. Harold T. Brotherton S-3 Section . 


Lt. Col. John A. Todd 
Maj. Howard L. Crouse 
Maj. Allston S. Goff 
Maj. Paul G. Keating 
Maj. James L. Lain 
Maj. Ronald G. Martin 
Maj. Arthur W. Reed 
Maj. Elmer L. Whitman 
Capt. George F. Adam 
Capt. William A. Benincosa Dept. of Observation 
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Dept. of Communication 


Office of Asst. Comde. 
Dept. of Gunnery 


Officers’ Refresher Course #2 
Dept. of Gunnery 
Dept. of Gunnery 
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‘Capt. Harold J. Reedy 


Capt. Joseph J. Brewer FAS Detachment 





Capt. Gordon I. Conn Dept. of Gunnery 

Capt. Robert I. Coppes Dept. of Combined Arms 

Capt. Thomas W. Curley Dept. of Gunnery 

Capt. Buhl B. Fitzsimons 

Capt. Edward N. Henry 
Capt. Robert M. Henry Dept. of Communication 

Capt. Joseph P. Holloway Dept. of Materiel 

Capt. Walter W. King Dept. of Air Training 

Capt. David F. Kohn 

Capt. Loyd W. Lovestedt FAS Detachment 

Capt. Forbes P. McCreery, Jr. FAS Detachment 

Capt. Paul L. McGiven Officers’ Communication Course #2] 
Capt. Marshall J. Pujo S-1 Section 

Capt. Harold J. Reedy 

Capt. Robert J. Riekse Dept. of Combined Arms 

Capt. William O. Rockwood Dept. of Combined Arms 


Capt. John L. Ruby 

Ist Lt. Alexander Bolding 
Ist Lt. Hubert E. Bowen, Jr. 
Ist Lt. Field Duskin 

Ist Lt. Allen H. Hokanson 
Ist Lt. Joseph Pagano 

Ist Lt. Robert P. Spengler 
2nd Lt. Edward Goldfischer 
2nd Lt. James L. Rilea 


Dept. of Materiel 


Dept. of Motors 
S-3 Section 
Dept. of Materiel 


Departures 

New Duty 
Hg. Sch. Trps., FAS, Ft. Sill 
FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 


Name 
Col. Edwin A. Henn 
Lt. Col. Robert D. Heeschen 
Lt. Col. John G. Keller 
Lt. Col. D. A. Mathewson, Jr. 








Overseas 
ASF Regional Hosp., Ft. McClellan 
560th FA Bn., Ft. Bragg 
FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 

Hg. AGF, Washington, D. C. 
FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
Hq. XXXII Corps Arty., Ft. Bragg | 
Overseas 

FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
Overseas 

FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
AGF Repl. Depot #2, Fr. Ord 
415th FA Gp., Ft. Jackson 


Lt. Col. Gerald L. Roberson 
Lt. Col. John A. Todd 
Maj. Russell P. Grant 
Capt. George D. Arthur, Jr. 
Capt. Harry J. Barbera 
Capt. Richard L. Brown 
Capt. William L. Garner 
Capt. John M. Hannan 
Capt. Boyd O. Hatch 

Capt. Thomas S. Hostetter 
Capt. Vincent B. Januska 
Capt. Adrian C. May 
Capt. James E. McDonald 


Capt. Charles M. Sanders FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
Capt. Wayne A. Thompson FAORP, FARTC, Fr. Sill 
Capt. Norman S. Weber FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
Capt. Darwin Whittenburg FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
Ist Lt. Ventura M. Barata FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 


Ist Lt. Alexander P. Bolding AGF Repl. Depot, Fr. Ord 
Ist Lt. Thomas C. Coale AGF Repl. Depot, Ft. Ord 
Ist Lt. Eric Darmstaedter FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
Ist Lt. Stanley H. Davis AGF Repl. Depot, Ft. Ord 
Ist Lt. Richard E. Ebner FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
Ist Lt. Philip H. Fairchild FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
Ist Lt. William G. Fritz Dept. of Air Trng., Ft. Sill 


Leo N. Goche 
Raymond Hirschman 
Clifford A. Myers, Jr. 
Alvar B. Sandquist 
Ray C. Snodgrass 
Robert P. Spengler 
Ist Lt. John M. Tetens 

Ist Lt. Deane P. Wiley 

Ist Lt. Frederick E. Wood 
2nd Lt. Donald B. Allen 


FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 

T.C. ORP, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 

Borden General Hospital 

FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 
FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 

Ohio River Engr. Div., Columbus, 0 
FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 

2nd Lt. Lemuel A. Bell, Jr. © Hg. XXXII Corps Arty., Ft. Bragg 
2nd Lt. Floyd C. Erickson AGF Repl. Depot #2, Ft. Ord 
2nd Lt. Woodrow W. Harrell Overseas 

2nd Lt. James L. Rilea FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 

2nd Lt. Robert A. Schlink AGF Repl. Depot #2, Ft. Ord 
2nd Lt. Thos. R. Williamson FAORP, FARTC, Ft. Sill 


Ist Lt. 
Ist Lt. 
Ist Lt. 
Ist Lt. 
Ist Lt. 
Ist Lt. 
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LAND-BASED ROCKETS 


M-4 tanks are being fit- 
ted with 60-tube rocket 
launchers. Laying for di- 
rection is by traversing 
the turret. Elevation can 
be varied just before fir- 
ing. Rockets can be fired 
singly or simultaneously. 
When all have been 
discharged, a hydraulic 
mechanism can be used 
to jettison the entire 
rocket assembly; it pitches 
it up and backward, clear 
of the tank. Photo at left 
shows shield to deflect 
blast from air vent and so 
keep the flames of dis- 
charge from entering the 
tank; all inflammables 
should of course be re- 
moved from tank top be- 
fore firing rockets. 


Saipan saw the Marines’ first use of mobile rockets. These truck mounts were ideal for Iwo 


Jima—hit-and-run tactics prevented the Japs from getting a fix on their positions. 


For barrages, 12 of these British 32-barrelled projectors are used to- Our own army has a light-weight rocket launcher for use by 
gether. Resultant fire power is similar to that of 280 5.5” guns (which ground troops. Fitted with tripod mount, it folds compactly for 
fire 100-lb. shells), but a rocket battery needs less than 200 men. easy carrying. Here is a good idea of its appearance and size. 





FULL USE OF FIELD ARTILLERY 


By Maj. Gen, John A. Crane 





AUTHOR’S NOTE 

The essence of field artillery is the maneuver of fires. Arrtil- 
lery furthers the will of a commander best when he can place 
the fires of all the guns that will bear on the points where he 
needs fire most. In the corps, this may mean firing the guns of 
one division in the sector of another; in the army it may mean 
coordinating the fires of its corps artilleries. The principle is 
advanced here that artillery control should be so centralized 
that any target can be attacked by every gun within range. This 
principle is developed in five stages. 











Prewar DoctrINE 


When Gribeauville fathered modern artillery, ranges were 
short and indirect fire was unknown. The maneuver of fires 
was effected by galloping the guns themselves about the bat- 
tlefield. With independent sighting and long ranges, guns 
can stay in position for relatively long periods and shift their 
fires promptly wherever they are needed most—provided al- 
ways that division or corps boundaries do not interfere. This 
interference is minimized as control is centralized. 

Unified control of large masses of artillery developed dur- 
ing the first World War. It reached a high point of develop- 
ment in the German Hutier Taktik at Verdun, under von 
Mackensen in Galicia, and in both German and Allied drives 
in 1918. The fires of every piece of artillery in corps and 
even in armies were coordinated. During the years of peace 
between World Wars higher tactical staffs were disbanded, 
budgets were cut, and artillery thought in our army concerned 
itself most with artillery in the division. Marked progress was 
made in fire direction. The combat team idea won favor. Lit- 
tle was said of corps artillery, which came to be considered as 
something archaic and vague. Corps artillery officers and their 
staffs disappeared into the war strength columns of Tables of 
Organization. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRALIZED ARTILLERY CONTROL IN THE 
MeEpITERRANEAN THEATER 


When it came time for us to fight once more, and we sent 
troops to North Africa, the 13th Field Artillery Brigade was 
assigned to II Corps. Brigade Headquarters Battery arrived 
in Tunisia in February, 1943. In England, during the staging 
period, the Brigade was told that its 155-mm guns were to be 
left behind, leaving only 155-mm howitzers as non-divisional 
artillery. Rather reluctantly, and just before the expedition 
sailed, the regiment of guns (less a battalion) was reinstated 
on the troop list. The battalion that went to Africa initially 
was rushed from the boat at Oran to support the British front. 
When American units in Tunisia were assembled under II 
Corps, many of the corps artillery units came under corps 
command. 

A good deal of the time, very properly, units were attached 
to divisions. This is frequently desirable. It is important to 
remember that when a corps artillery unit can fire in front of 
but one division it should be taken out of corps control. When, 
in a rapidly moving situation, corps can not exercise adequate 
control over its groups and battalions, they should be decen- 
tralized to divisions. 
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Initially even our best division commanders resented having 
in their division areas corps artillery units which were not at. 
tached to them. It took great diplomacy to overcome their 
resistance. Most were utterly oblivious to the fact that prop. 
erly dispersed corps artillery not only could assist them, even 
though firing from other division areas, but should also be put 


in their areas to assist adjacent divisions and corps. It was a| 


long, hard struggle, but eventually, through three campaigns, 
the idea won acceptance. 

In Sicily the 13th Brigade with one armored field artillery 
group was still the only American corps artillery in the Eu- 
ropean war. Its units were distributed to divisions for the 
amphibious phase—an entirely logical procedure. Three weeks, 
after the landings, however, Brigade Headquarters, Observa- 
tion Battalion Headquarters, and one regiment of 155-mm 
howitzers less a battalion were still in Africa. The Brigade 
Commander finally got over. He was greeted enthusiastically 
by General Patton, who immediately gave him every gun that 
did not belong to the three infantry divisions then on the line., 
First one regimental headquarters battery functioned as bri- 
gade headquarters battery and then the other, aided by corps 
signal troops. Brigade Headquarters arrived on the day the 
campaign ended. 
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In Italy the Brigade functioned as general support artillery 
for the VI Corps. The Brigade Commander now wore two} 
stars, and found this circumstance of distinct advantage when) 
talking with division commanders. The Brigade supporte 
the corps on fronts varying from 7 to 70 miles, and finally 
worked up to the direct control of thirteen battalions, includ: 
ing a Canadian regiment of 5.5-inch guns. It had battalions, 
regiments, groups, and at one time the whole division artillery 
of an armored division attached. 


CENTRALIZED ARTILLERY CONTROL IN THE OFFENSIVE 


In Italy our counterbattery fires came into their own. In 
Tunisia and Sicily the popular conception of counterbattery 
was a parrying of enemy fires, in passive defense. When our 
men were receiving fire they wanted their artillery to put some| 
rounds out and persuade the offending guns to stop. In Tunisia 
there were duels between American and German batteries, 
with the gun crews on both sides jumping out of foxholes to 
fire and then jumping back to escape the answering volley. 
Defensive counterbattery fires are often laudable and very 
necessary, but they are not the primary purpose of the corps 
artillery intelligence and counterbattery agencies. Counter 
battery work is of greatest value in preparing a major break- 
through. 

To an extent not seen before in our army in this war, the 
periods of stabilization before the Garigliano and on the Anzio 
Beachhead were artillery battles. Because the artillerymen did) 
their job thoroughly and well, German guns were unable t 
stop our breakthrough on the Garigliano and our breakout 
from the Anzio Beachhead. It was demonstrated again that 
when an army has been stopped by enemy defenses, it relies 
upon artillery to a large extent to get started again. 

The sector of the Corps Expeditionnaire Francais on tht 
upper Garigliano was the zone of action of our 13th Field 
Artillery Brigade. Here, from an artillery point of view, tht 
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11 May offensive was a complete success. 

*. . . General neutralization of hostile batteries was provided, for 
forty minutes at H-hour and for thirty minutes at H+-2 and again 
at H+-4.... 

*. .. H-hour was fixed at 2300 hours, 11 May. A large part of 
our artillery had not revealed itself until then. . . . 

“... The first German rockets asking for defensive fires were seen 
at about 2310 hours. Hardly any enemy artillery reaction was re- 
ported during the first hour. . . . 

“General neutralization was undertaken again at the prescribed 
hours. In the intervals, partial neutralization of three groups of 
enemy batteries had been effected. OPs reported the virtual ces- 
sation of enemy artillery activity during the period of our fires. Our 
infantry took Mt. Faito. On the following two days our counter- 
battery fires had the same success. .The evening of 13 May our in- 
fantry took Mt. Majo and a new phase of the battle commenced. . . . 
In this phase, counterbattery fires principally coincided with fire on 
highways over which the enemy’s batteries were attempting to re- 
treat.”—Corps Expeditionnaire Francais, Contrebatterie (2 June 44), 
p. 3. , 

The pattern of II Corps attack fires on the lower Garigliano 
on 11 May was similar. 

*... The effectiveness of our counterbattery fire also became quick- 
ly evident because of the appreciably reduced shelling received from 
enemy artillery as our forces advanced. . . .”—II Corps, Lessons of 
the Italian Campaign, p. 6. 

Also, twelve days later, in the breakout from the Anzio 
Beachhead, VI Corps artillery obtained complete domination 
of the battlefield. 

Until the Gustave Line, north of Florence, had been reached, 
the Germans fought with such support as SPs, tanks, and 88s 
could give them and very little else. For the time being the 
great artillery battle had been won. 

Certain artillery lessons from the succesful twin offensives 
are worth noting in detail. 

When the possibility of surprise exists, counter-intelligence 
measures may yield good results. 

“... After D-day had been decided upon, a program of reconnais- 
sance for position areas, with the necessary survey, was begun. Each 
group and separate battalion was given its area, together with a 
schedule for its preparation. Position areas were selected and pre- 
pared before any movement into position was made. During darkness 
for several weeks prior to D-day the battalions moved into positions 
a few at a time, being careful that daylight found them camouflaged 
and dug in. In many cases dummy guns with fairly complete instal- 
lations were left in the bivouac areas to further the deception. Regis- 
tration was restricted so that there would be no general increase in 
the fire in the sector but was so arranged that it was completed prior 
to the attack. The divisional artillery of the II Corps and the 
C.E.F. had been engaged for some time, as well as some additional 
corps battalions, so this registration worked in conjunction with 
theirs, thereby making it difficult for the enemy to appreciate the 
presence of the additional artillery. The habit of registration at last 
light had been established so when the additional battalions did this 
on the evening of the attack no change in routine was apparent.”— 
Army Ground Force Board Report, 22 May 44, p. 1. 

In contrast to this “silent policy” on the Main Front, on 
the Beachhead the opposite course was followed. All guns at 
Anzio had fired defensive concentrations against the major 
German threats to the Beachhead in mid February and early 
March, and the enemy, looking down from the hills almost 
into the muzzles of our guns, had an excellent idea of how 
much artillery we had. Accordingly, TOTs (simultaneous 
concentrations from all guns with the corps) were fired on 
Positions and gun emplacements in first one direction and then 
another at odd hours of the day and night for over a week 
prior to D-day. At first, enemy reaction was very marked. It 
gradually fell off in intensity until 23 May, when the attack 
jumped off to a highly favorable start. 


On the two fronts, then, diametrically opposite means were 
employed to achieve the same result: sURPRISE. 

Another important factor in preparing a breakthrough is 
knowledge of enemy locations, by exploitation of all artillery 
intelligence agencies. Location in those outlined above included 
enemy batteries, mortars, CPs, assembly areas, routes of sup- 
ply definitely known to be used, and a comprehensive outline 
of the enemy defensive works. The outstanding feature of both 
attacks was that only known locations were attacked, not 
localities which looked inviting on the map. 

Another feature was organization of observation in advance. 
This was carefully regulated for all observation agencies, from 
high performance aircraft down to forward observers, to en- 
sure that all sectors were covered and that unnecessary crowd- 
ing of good OP cites was avoided. 

Routes and positions within and without division bound- 
aries were allotted with the general plan in view. 

Finally, fire plans were flexible enough to provide for un- 
foreseen contingencies. The weather just prior to the breakout 
from Anzio was such that the air support planned was cur- 
tailed at the last minute. The artillery was called upon to 
make good the deficiency, and did. 


CENTRALIZED ARTILLERY FIRE IN THE DEFENSIVE 


Well-planned defensive fires are credited with having saved 
the Anzio Beachhead during its precarious early days. Every 
field artillery piece in the VI Corps was tied to a common grid 
and could be fired on a prearranged concentration in any sec- 
tor on the whole perimeter of the beachhead by the broadcast- 
ing of a single code word. On 17 Feb some 2,500 German 
infantry were seen moving south on the Albano—Anzio road 
south of Carroceto, by the Air OP Officer of 45th Division 
Artillery. Within 12 minutes the massed fire of all the corps 
artillery was placed on a short stretch of the road, and within 
the next 50 minutes was shifted to four other locations by the 
Air OP observer. These fires stopped the attack. 

On a later occasion equally prompt and heavy concentra- 
tions weré brought down on a second great German thrust, 
launched from Cisterna. These massed fires contributed ma- 
terially to stopping this attack. 

In discussing the defensive use of artillery under centralized 
control, the importance of medium and heavy artillery in 
breaking up tank attacks deserves special mention. Before 
attacking, tanks must rendezvous in final assembly areas near 
the front for last minute conferences, checking of materiel, 
and assumption of combat formations. Here artillery fire is 
most effective in dislocating enemy plans and upsetting his 
time schedules. Light artillery does little damage to enemy 
armor in action. Indeed, our tanks operate under our own 
time fire. Light artillery does force enemy crews to button up 
and reduces their efficiency somewhat, and divorces the tanks 
from their accompanying infantry. Destruction of enemy 
tanks by medium and heavy artillery in the Mediterranean 
Theater has probably been exceeded only by the Tank De- 
stroyers, and is believed to be commensurate with that obtained. 
by mines, infantry weapons, and air action combined. 

An early instance of the value of long-range, heavy artillery 
in antitank defense was furnished in Tunisia. Part of the 
Ist Battalion, 36th Field Artillery Regiment, was in position 
behind the Ist Infantry Division CP near El Guettar. The 
10th Panzer Division, which had won fame in Poland, was 
known to be in the vicinity. Light artillery passed back warn- 
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ing of an enemy armored thrust. A very inexperienced OCS 
graduate, who had joined the battalion 10 days earlier, was 
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Figure 1. Intersection of fields of fire with large unit boundaries. 
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Figure 3. Interdependence of artillery fires in a defense. 





observing from a hill south of El Guettar. At about 20,000 
yards he saw numerous large German tanks approaching on a} ¢,,. 
long oblique. The battery he was firing fired a little better f 
than a round per gun per minute for an hour. Minimum range} Obs 
for three of the guns was 9,000 yards. The tanks came on}atang 
past this range, with the remaining gun still blasting away at 
7,000 yards from the battery position. They were within able f 
2,000 yards of General Terry Allen’s CP. At that point they 
decided that they had had enough, and started to withdraw.) .. 
At 9,000 yards the observer fired his full battery again. When 0m 
the Panzers finally got out of range they could count five 
tanks missing, PzKw IVs and VIs. 

This incident is mentioned to show that shells of large cali- 
ber scoring direct hits or near misses are effective against tanks, Corps 
Adjustments of this sort are the exception, however, not the 
tule. Antitank fire by corps artillery units presents a close Corps 
parallel to defensive counterbattery fire. Groups of concen. 
trations on likely avenues and assembly areas are prepared to}. 41, 
be fired on call. Scrutiny of daily photographic cover may) +o, 
reveal the assembly areas, or as at Anzio an impending attack] The 
may be seen from an Air OP. Enough fire is concentrated on re 





the area in which the tanks are sitting or on a zone through eners 
which they must pass to produce destruction and damage.| 
Under this type of attack the enemy tankmen can do nothing hr D; 
. . . 0 Lt 
except withdraw. It is a constant overhanging threat and) p; 
. . . re 
PWs have testified that they have an especial aversion to the} pjyi 
sense of impotence it brings. mi 
Divi: 
TECHNIQUE OF CENTRALIZED CONTROL is 
Corp 


We have seen how, in Tunisia and Sicily and during the| 2 


earlier phases of the Italian Campaign, corps artillery was, pj; 
often employed in furthering the plans of division artillery) Divi 
commanders. We have seen how separate division fights gave) _ ™i 
way during the winter of 1943-44 to a type of fighting more, ivi 
closely approaching the Russian “war of fronts.” Army and te 
Corps Artillery Officers played extremely responsible roles) i, 
although they were constantly dealing on controversial mat) Corp 
ters with division commanders of higher grade. to 
Plans for “isolating the battlefield” before the breakthrough 
on the main front were coordinated at Army Headquarters, To Cor 
where the responsibilities of Air Force and Field Artillery wer Corp 
carefully defined. Of particular note is the fact that the Corps Corp 
Artillery Commander at Anzio was the coordinating ageng) 
for all additional support, such as naval gunfire and air sup 
port. Corps Artillery Officers integrated divisional artillery 
fires in these offensive and defensive fire plans. Lateral liaison 
between Corps Artillery Officers on the Main Front resulted in 
placing fires in neighboring sectors, to thicken concentrations 
there or to deceive hostile counterbattery agencies. The in 
portance of this measure is shown diagrammatically in Figur 
1. Guns emplaced at “A” and “B” lose nearly half their effec 
tiveness unless their fires cross division and corps boundaries) ¢,.... 
Actual artillery position areas for the May offensive on thtlion the 
Garigliano and for the defense of the Anzio Beachhead ar 
shown in Figures 2 and 3, to illustrate how much fire powel)////77 
would be lost were control not centralized. 
While centralized control ensures maximum coverage of 4 [77 
given sector, the necessity for speed in answering fires makes iif 7 77 - 
necessary to decentralize in moving situations, and to make“ 
certain classes of observed fires available on call. — 
The availability of corps artillery battalions and divisio 
general support battalions in a reinforcing role may be set 
by corps order in the manner of the following table: 
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A STANDING OPERATING PROCEDURE FOR 
ARTILLERY WITH THE CORPS 


Commanders have available the artillery indicated below, except 
for 4 preparation or counterpreparation. 

Observed fires on targets of opportunity take precedence over pre- 
arranged fires. 

Critical fires take precedence over other fires. 

Except for counterpreparation, reinforcing Corps Artillery is avail- 
able full time to reinforced unit for defensive fires. 


AVAILABLE TO DivisION 


Division artillery (organic and attached) _..._______________Full time 
Corps artillery in general support of corps with mission 
to reinforce division - _Y, time* 


Corps artillery whose only mission is to o reinforce division Full time 


AVAILABLE To Corps 
Corps artillery in general support of corps with no 


mission to reinforce a division > _Full time 
Corps artillery in general support of Corps wi with mission 
to reinforce a division _Y, timet 


*For prearranged fires, use first 15 minutes in each half hour in 
the absence of other arrangements. 
For prearranged fires, use last 15 minutes in each half hour. 


The following availability table may be used to facilitate 
apid planning when Corps Artillery battalions or division 
eneral support battalions are given reinforcing missions: 


AVAILABLE TO Division 
To Direct Support Artillery Battalion Commander 








at and Direct support artillery EE _Full time 
to the} Division artillery in general support of division with 
mission to reinforce direct support battalion Y, time* 
Division or Corps artillery battalion whose only mission 
is to reinforce direct support battalion _______________Full time 
Corps artillery in general support of Corps with mission 
ng » | to reinforce direct support battalion ___ Y, time* 
fy Wail o Division Artillery Commander 
rtillery} Division artillery in general suppert of division with no 
ts gave} _ mission to reinforce a direct support battalion Full time 
x mote Division artillery in general support of division with 
4 mission to reinforce a direct support battalion... time+ 
ye Corps artillery whose only mission is to reinforce divi- 
; roles sion artillery _. _Full time 
al mat} Corps artillery in general support of f Corps with mission 
to reinforce division artillery .Y, time* 
hrough AVAILABLE TO eae 
sarters,/0 Corps FDC 
ry wert Corps artillery in general support of Corps with no mis- 
Ci sion to reinforce a division — _Full time 
> SOFP! Corps artillery in general support of Corps with « mission 
agenji to reinforce a division...» Y, timet 
air sup} Corps artillery whose only mission is to wlahides a division ___Zero 
tiller *For prearranged fires, use first 15 minutes in each half hour in 
‘Liaisonthe absence of other arrangements. 
ee For prearranged fires, use last 15 minutes in each half hour. 
-eatiall Availability tables for a preparation or counterpreparation 
rhe im PAY be set up in still greater detail. 
Figure STANDING OPERATING PROCEDURE 
ir effec 
; ARTILLERY WITH THE _.. Corps 
ndaries Commanders have available for a preparation or a counterprepara- 
- ON tition the artillery indicated below. 
ead att » oq AvaILABLE To Division |///| 
> powell///|///|///| Division artillery (organic and attached) except 
medium artillery. 
ge of \///\///| Division medium artillery. 


a i 


divisio 
e set 









4 Duration of 


//\/// /1/\ ]/| Corps artillery whose only mission is to reinforce 
division. 
Corps artillery in general support of Corps with 


| Vs 





mission to reinforce division. 
Preparation. 


AVAILABLE TO Corps V//\ 


Division medium artillery. 


V//L__ || 
\///\///\///\ Corps artillery in general support of Corps with no 


mission to reinforce a division. 
Corps artillery in general support of Corps with mis- 
sion to reinforce a division. 


V//MV//\__| 
et ee BS 


Duration of 
preparation. 


Corps artillery whose only mission is to reinforce a 
division. 


The following availability table may be used to facilitate 
rapid planning for the preparation or counterpreparation, 
when desired. 


AVAILABLE TO Division |///| 
Direct Support (To direct support arty comdr) 





{/ IIV//A\ //\ Direct support artillery battalion. 

| |  {///| Diwision artillery in general support of division with 
mission to reinforce direct support battalion. 

| | |///| Corps artillery in general support of Corps with 

res mission to reinforce direct support battalion. 

| LIMITS Division or Corps artillery whose only mission is to 

“Duration of reinforce direct support battalion. 

preparation. 


General Support (To division artillery comdr) 


'///\///\ Division artillery in general support of division with 
a no mission to reinforce a direct support battalion. 
'‘///| | Diwision artillery in general support of division with 
areor o mission to reinforce a direct support battalion. 
'///\ Corps artillery in general support of Corps with 
ss mission to reinforce division artillery. 
\///\///\///\ Corps artillery whose only mission is to reinforce 
Duration of division artillery. 
preparation. 


V/L\ 


AVAILABLE To Corps 
To Corps FDC 


\///| | |. Division medium artillery. 

\///\///\///\ Corps artillery in general support of Corps with no 
mission to reinforce a division. 

\///\///| | Corps artillery in general support of Corps with 


mission to reinforce a division. 
>| fea 
Duration of 
preparation. 


Corps artillery whose only mission is to reinforce a 
division. 


Duplication of fires by different echelons can be avoided by 
the establishment by corps .(or, exceptionally, by army) of 
limiting or coordinating lines. The safety of Air OP planes in 
dangerous trajectory zones is equally a matter for corps co- 
ordination. 

Allocations of materiel and ammunition made by the War 
Department are based on fixed days of supply for all calibers. 
This necessitates careful supervision of ammunition expendi- 
tures by all commanders. Whenever the supply of ammunition 
of a particular caliber becomes critical the tendency is to place 
a limit of expenditure of a fixed number of rounds per gun 
day on all weapons of that caliber. This should be avoided as 
it tends to set a mark for each unit based on the ammunition 
available, without regard to the relative importance of the 
targets engaged in different sectors. As far as possible, am- 
munition expenditure should be controlled by issuing special 
instructions governing the attack of targets to meet each situa- 
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tion and, in critical instances, by centralizing the authority to 
fire. 
CoNCLUSION 
In Poland and Northern France Stukas and Panzer Divi- 
sions-won illusory renown. They caused a certain amount of 











portance of Air—Ground cooperation was established. The; 
armor and infantry learned to work together. There, too, 
tillery fires were recognized as the framework of attack ap 
the bulwark of resistance. Higher commanders found arti 
lery the most powerful means at their disposal to influence 











ill-considered comment to the effect that, like the Macedonean course of battle. Their artillery was more powerful, mor 
phalanx, massed artillery was obsolete. Slowly, we have been mobile, more flexible than ever before. As a rider gathers hi 
learning since how wrong that viewpoint was. horse before a jump, before each major offensive or defensiy 
The Mediterranean Theater was, as has often been pointed effort commanders in the Mediterranean ensured full use ¢ 
out, the proving ground for our modern army. There the im- their artillery by centralized control. 
) 
T/Os & Es for FA as of 10 Apr 45 a 
Higher Headquarters Batteries: 6-227 1 Aug 44—75-mm How, Gli Batta 
6-10-1 27 Sept 44—Inf Div 6-227T 16 Dec 44—75-mm How or 105-mm How, M3, Gif Field 
6-12 20 Oct 44—Group 6-327 20 Oct 44—105-mm How, Trac-Dr Corp: 
6-20-1 20 Oct 44—Brig 6-337 27 Sep 44—155-mm How, 4.5-in G, Trac-Dr (Md from 
6-50-1 20 Oct 44—Corps Arty Arty) ae 
6-110-1 30 Sep 44—Cav Div 6-357 6 Feb 45—155-mm G, Trac-Dr (Hv Arty) 
6-150-1 4 Nov 44—Mtr Div 6-367 2 Jul 43—8-in How, Trac-Dr (Hv Arty) Du 
6-160-1 22 Nov 44—Armd Div 6-397 18 Aug 43—240-mm How, 8-in G, Trac-Dr (HCorp: 
6-200-1 1 Aug 44—AB Div Arty) the It 
6-200-1T | 16 Dec 44—AB Div Service Batteries: nicati 
Battalion Headquarters Batteries: oo 4 a Pa oro — Dr ition © 
6-26 27 Sep 44—105-mm How 6.49 0 os “4_D a to det 
6-36 27 Sep 44—Medium 6-59 20 Oct 44—Hv Arty, Trk-D missic 
y, Irk-Dr 
6-46 30 Sep 44—H-Dr 6-89 10 Apr 45—Rocket artille 
6-56 20 Oct 44—Hiv 6-129 29 Sep 43—155-mm G, SP 
Pp mm G, 
6-76 20 Feb 45—Obsn 6-169 22 Nov 44—Armd 
ao 7 a aa 6-329 20 Oct 44—105-mm How, Trac-Dr i Eat 
7 ot 6-339 27 Sep 44—Med Arty, Trac-Dr missic 
S068 22 Nov 44-—Armd 6-359 6 Feb 45—Hv Arty, Trac-Dr 
*6-176 28 Jul 43—Pk, Trk-Dr ‘a Tank 
*6-186 4 Nov 44—Pk, Mt Medical Detachments: neous 
*6-216 1 Aug 44—Prcht 6-10 27 Sep 44—Hg, Inf Div Arty the er 
*6-216T 16 Dec 44—Prcht 6-12 20 Oct 44—Group up.” 
*6-226 1 Aug 44—Gli +6-25 27 Sep 44—105-mm How, Trk-Dr nie 
*6-226T 16 Dec 44—Gli 46-35 15 Jul 43—Med Arty, Trk-Dr id 
“Tia ete eaenie: anil 6-45 1 Apr 42—H-Dr — 
eabined Fay and Fay © Sy'Suy. +6-55 20 Oct 44—155-mm G, Trk-Dr shellr 
Special T ables: 76-65 20 Oct 44—8-in How, Trk-Dr Th 
6-78S 31 Jan 44—Sound Ranging Plat 6-75 20 Feb 45—Obsn Bn to 7-d 
6-212S 18 Aug 43—AB Group 6-85 10 Apr 45—Rocket positic 
6-597S 20 Mar 44—240-mm How Btry, Immobile 76-95 18 Aug 43—240-mm How, Trk-Dr Dies 
6-110 30 Sep 44—Hg, Cav Div Arty d 
Batteries: 6-115 30 Sep 44—H Arty — 
6-27 27 Sep 44—105-mm How, Trk-Dr 76-125 29 Sep 43—155-mm G, SP night. 
6-37 15 Jul 43—155-mm How, 4.5-in G, Trk-Dr (Med 6-150 4 Nov 44—Hg, Mtr Div Arty sent d 
Arty) 6-155 4 May 43—Pk ogi 
6-47 1 Apr 42—75-mm G, H-Dr 6-160 22 Nov 44—Hg, Armd Div Arty Th 
6-57 20 Oct 44—155-mm G, Trk-Dr Hv Arty) 6-165 22 Nov 44—Armd Arty oo 
6-67 20 Oct 44—8-in How, Trk-Dr (Hv Arty) 6-175 28 Jul 44—Pk-Trk-Dr artilles 
6-77 20 Feb 45—Obsn Btry 6-185 4 Nov 44—Pk, Mt stood 
6-87 10 Apr 45—Rocket 6-200 1 Aug 44—Hg, AB Div Arty 
6-97 18 Aug 43—240-mm How, Trk-Dr (Hv Arty) 6-200T 16 Dec 44—Hg, AB Div Arty 
6-117 30 Sep 44—75-mm Fld-How, H 6-215 1 Aug 44—Prcht Int 
6-127 29 Sep 43—155-mm G, SP 6-215T 16 Dec 44—Preht along 
6-157 4 May 43—75-mm How, Pk 6-225 1 Aug 44—Gli rough! 
6-167 22 Nov 44—Armd 6-225T 16 Dec 44—Gli ; 8 
6-177 28 Jul 43—75-mm How, Pk, Trk-Dr $6325 20 Oct 44—105-mm How, Trac-Dr ess fo 
6-187 4 Nov 44—75-mm How, Pk, Mt 6-335 27 Sep 44—Med Arty, Trac-Dr Stass 
6-217 1 Aug 44—75-mm How, Prcht 76-355 6 Feb 45—155-mm G, Trac-Dr observ. 
6-217T 16 Dec 44—75-mm How, Prcht 76-365 2 Jul 43—8-in How, Trac-Dr to ten 
6-218 1 Aug 44—AA and AT, Berry, Prcht 6-395 18 Aug 43—240-mm How, 8-in G, Trac-Dr photoc 
6-218T 16 Dec 44—AA and AT, Berry, Prcht tCommon T/O & E. plove 4 
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War Department Lubrication Orders are carried with your equipment to help that equip- mmed 


ment. You have no difficulty in finding out when to lubricate and where to lubricate to keep bridge! 
your pieces in the firing line. 
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“GARIGLIANO 
MISSION 


By Scorpion Staff 





THE Mission 

This account concerns an Armored Field Artillery 
Battalion. It was one of those composing the 6th 
Field Artillery Group attached to the American II 
Corps. In March, 1944, this battalion was withdrawn 
from the Cassino sector and sent to Capua for rest 
and reorganization. 

During the month of April, 1944, while the II 
Corps was preparing for the May 11th offensive of 
the Italian Campaign, it was desired to harass enemy commu- 
nications and supply installations without revealing the loca- 
ition of artillery emplaced for the offensive. It was also desired 
to determine enemy counterbattery strength and reaction. This 
mission was particularly suited for the mobility of armored 
artillery. 


ASSIGNMENT OF THE Mission 

Early in April the 6th Field Artillery Group was given this 
mission and was reinforced by a detachment of M-10s from a 
Tank Destroyer company. It was believed that the simulta- 
neous fire from mixed calibers would serve to further confuse 
the enemy as to the nature of the American Artillery build- 
up. The Armored Artillery Battalion was to employ its M-4 
tanks as well as its self-propelled 105-mm howitzers. This 
would give the German three calibers to puzzle over in his 
shellrep. 

The 6th Field Artillery Group assigned this mission for 5- 
to 7-day periods alternating between its battalions. General 
position areas were given to the battalion commander. Posi- 
tions were to be otcupied and vacated during darkness. Am- 
munition expenditure per gun was limited to 60 rounds per 
night. Target designation by type and coordinates would be 
sent down daily from the Corps Artillery FDC. All firing 
was to be done at night. 

The reason for the latter and the reason why emplaced 
artillery had to be so carefully guarded can be readily under- 
stood from a brief description of the terrain. 


THE TERRAIN 


In the Corps sector the enemy had taken up a defensive line 
along high ridges on the north side of a wide river valley and 
toughly parallel thereto. The valley was practically feature- 
less for miles, and remarkably free of any vegetation except 
gtass and occasional trees., This gave the enemy unimpeded 
observation to the rear of our front lines for a distance of five 
to ten miles. Countermeasures in the form of artificial smoke, 
photocamouflage discipline, and rigid traffic control were em- 





ployed. Nevertheless, the front lines had remained static for 
a sufficiently long period so that the enemy had accurate fire 
immediately available for any points of visible activity. Our 
bridgehead extending to the foot of these dominating hills ran 
actoss a marshland heavily mined by the enemy. It was linked 





Cassino looked like this when bombarded in March, and substantially the 


same when attacked as here described. 


to the south side of the river by temporary bridges whose life 
expectancy depended mostly on the fortunate dispersion factor 
in enemy artillery. It was particularly important, therefore, 
that our reconnaissance not reveal our intentions. 


Mission UNDERTAKEN 


Prior to reconnaissance the battalion commander had estab- 
lished the composition of the force to accomplish the mission. 
It was to consist of eight pieces: four M-7s (105-mm SP), 
two M-4s (75-mm), and two M-10s (3-in). The battery com- 
mander whose four M-7s were being used was placed in charge 
of the force and his kitchen and administrative facilities were 
to be used. Part of the battalion fire direction section was 
attached to him for his use, as well as a T-2 tank recovery 
vehicle, and an ambulance, M-3. 


RECONNAISSANCE AND SELECTION OF PosITION 


Reconnaissance was made by the battalion commander and 
the battalion RO. Primary consideration was given to the 
location of friendly troops and installations, in view of the 
likelihood of enemy counterbattery fire. Position areas as- 
signed offered selection of positions on both sides of the river, 
varying from the friendly outpost line of resistance to several 
thousand yards behind it. In width there was no limit except 
the Corps boundaries. From this welter of possibilities selec- 
tion was made of twelve positions. Some were to be occupied 
by more than one gun and preferably by those of different 
caliber. Nightly rotation of position was part of the decep- 
tion employed. 

From the battalion commander’s standpoint some of the 
problems incident to a standard occupation of position, such 
as cover and defilade, were non-existent. The composite bat- 
tery was to march from the rear area under cover of darkness, 
complete its firing, and retire to the rear before daylight. On 
the other hand there were problems of a different sort. One 
of these concerned the large volume of traffic forced to travel 
on the limited road net at night due to the daylight observa- 
tion of our forward areas by the enemy. Establishment of one-” 
way roads and directional traffic flow over the few bridges dur- 
ing certain hours presented additional complications. Coupled 
with this was the fact that the low-lying land was treacherous, 
especially with any change in the weather. Therefore in gen- 
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eral positions were located proximate to some infrequently 
travelled, hard-surfaced lane allowing easy entrance and exit. 

When the battalion commander had completed his selection 
the RO went forward with the battery commander to show 
him the positions. After viewing his positions the laster took 
forward his mine sweeping detail and determined which places 
he would occupy on which nights. This latter was subject to 
daily reconnaissance and recheck. The BC then made recon- 
naissance for a bivouac position beyond the range of enemy 
observation and yet close enough so that the night march 
would not be too long. This position was occupied 24 hours 
before the first night’s firing. 

All traffic moving in the area of enemy observation required 
a written pass which was obtainable only for certain types and 
numbers of vehicles. The only hardship this involved was 
that of foresight and planning. Passes were checked frequently 
at dispersal areas and fines for violations were both advertised 
and exacted. The main thing is that it worked, it was efficient, 
and it undoubtedly contributed a large part to the surprise of 
the coming offensive. It, was, however, a factor to be consid- 
ered in the planning of any operation. 

The battery commander took selected personnel over the 
route and indicated positions to the chiefs of sections. Timing 
estimates had to be nearly exact to comply with clearance pri- 
orities at the bridges and other control points. Some positions 
originally selected were not occupied because of mines. The 
battalion had no losses from mines during the operations, al- 
though by mistake one of the other battalions occupied a 
mined position and detonated a mine. 


TRAINING FOR THE Mission 


While reconnaissance was taking place a refresher course in 
indirect fire was conducted for the members of the M-4 tank 
crews and their reliefs. Other elements of the force needed no 
preparation beyond the briefing before each night’s mission. 
Facility in the use of the azimuth indicator and quadrant was 
gained rapidly. It was decided to use the dome light, and 
this of necessity required that the tank be buttoned up for 
blackout. The lack of a lighting device for the quadrant plus 
the necessity of maintaining a maximum rate of fire made 
other lighting expedients not practical. Unfortunately the 
problem of ventilation was not considered until later on in the 
course of the actual firing. When at that time one of the gun- 
ners collapsed from the fumes a paulin was rigged to cover 
the top of the tank and the hatch was left open. 


SurRVEY 


Maps with a scale of 1:25,000 were available for the opera- 
tion. Previous use of this map had acquainted us with its 
reliability. Using this map it would have been possible to have 
completed a survey by inspection, with a high degree of ac- 
curacy. Considering that the positions varied several thousand 
yards in width as well as in depth, permitting harassing cover- 
age of the entire sector, such a survey might have been used 
to conserve time and effort. Since time permitted an instru- 
ment survey was undertaken. 

Using dX-dY, the reconnaissance officer placed an orient- 

~ ing line in each of the positions that were to be used. Positions 
were numbered and the coordinates of the gun stakes recorded 
at the fire direction center. It was planned to have the pieces 
lay on a base angle and take shifts therefrom for various tar- 
gets. The survey was run during daylight, and apart from its 
360 
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magnitude it introduced no unusual problems. 
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FDC anp CoMMUNICATIONS 


The fire direction center at the battery worked directly wit 
that of the Corps Artillery. Telephone communication w 
established between Corps Artillery and the bivouac area fron 
which the force was operating. All reports and assignmens|"”” 
went directly from one FDC to the other. they 1 

Assigned to the composite battery was a section consisting = 
of the assistant operations officer, HCO, VCO, radio operator, 
and draftsman. This crew plotted and computed all the fir 
ing data in addition to being telephone central and the radiy 
NCS. They moved into the bivouac area with the force and 
remained there throughout the operation. 
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enem) 
It was usual to receive from Corps FDC in the course ofthe f 


the morning the target assignment for the evening’s firing) Th 
This sheet would contain the true coordinate location and theThe 
nature of the target. Following receipt of this the battenthowes 
commander and the assistant operations officer would confet form: 
on the gun positions best suited to reach the target and theterbat 
number of guns and number of rounds per target, as well ashurtir 
the time the positions were to be occupied. The same a 
might harass the same target from two different positions dur! 
ing the evening. Also incident thereto was the matter of vary, 
ing range capacities and size of gun flash. (In certain cases 
positions were ramped to give the tanks full benefit of theif 
range.) Because of the many positions it was generally pos 
sible to fire along the axis of all roads to be harassed. Fire) W! 
could be massed on one target from eight different positionsthe 3 
or eight different targets could be shot at once to confuse thymany 





Germans. concr 
After the decision had been made and each section’s missiog Germ 
for the evening decided, preparation of the data was begun|possil 


The data for each piece was recorded on a separate data shee destrc 
which would be given later to each section chief at the brief{mand 
ing. The fire commands, the number of rounds, and the time daily 
to commence fire were contained on this sheet. Also included accur 
were the base angle and shifts therefrom for each target, ajtent ¢ 
well as the compass in case the base angle could not be used) Wi 
Radio call signs were also put out at the briefing. Roer 

Reports by radio were to be used only for reporting enemy tsed 
shellfire, friendly casualties, or damage to or failure of vel deny 
hicles. A prearranged system to expedite these reports wait, an 
used, including an arbitrary numerical increase in compas) Begin 
readings and such. Hfire w 
igun | 
35th | 

Following the briefing watches were synchronized to the secjing tl 
ond, thereby insuring massing of the fires with each change o!)durin 
position. After darkness the battery commander personalljjimpos 
dispatched the vehicles at staggered intervals as per the prejsigne< 
arranged time schedule. 

As it neared the front line each section became more _ 
more conscious of the noise of the vehicle in the complete quie! 
of the night. Instructions were to halt vehicles when the Ger) 
mans shot up flares. The Germans did use flares but no reac 
tion indicated detection of any vehicle on the road. On thi 
OPLR the aiming stake lights were replaced by luminous but 
tons, which proved adequate. The M-10s were kept at 4 
greater range from the enemy than the other vehicles due ' 
their terrific flash as well as their greater range capacity. Nor 
of this firing and noise was appreciated by the infantry ou! 


posts. 





OccuPATION OF PosITION 








German counterbattery fire was received. The fact that it 
was without adjustment and that it was placed on an installa- 
tion remote from other installations was revealing. In view of 
the fact that the positions were occupied only long enough to 
complete the required firing before movement to the next, it 
was rare that counterbattery caught up with the guns before 
they moved. It did happen occasionally but fortunately no 
casualties were incurred despite some “close ones.” 
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nsisting 
perator| 
the fr Speculation typical of that concerning unobserved fires arose 
ne radio!.s to the accuracy of this gun-and-run firing. There was a lot 
rce and of satisfaction, therefore, in setting afire a target listed as an 
enemy ammunition dump. The fire was plainly visible from 
urse oljthe firing position. 
s firing] The spirit of the cannoneers and all concerned was high. 
and thjThe nightly trips had no aura of gay adventure about them, 
battenthowever. Everyone felt that he was contributing valuable in- 
| confef formation to the coming offensive, not that he was just coun- 
and theterbattery bait. In addition, the men knew that they were 
well aghurting Germans and softening up the front for the expected 
me gu 
ons dur} 
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WitH THE 35TH INFANTRY IN GERMANY: In the sector of 
the 35th Inf Div only one bridge (located at Hilfarth, Ger- 
many, and in the hands of the Germans) was of reinforced 
concrete construction. It was the last route of escape for 
Germans in Hilfarth and vicinity west of the Roer River. The 
possibility of capturing this bridge before the Germans could 
destroy it was foremost in the thoughts of the Division Com- 





ncludediaccurate check on the condition of the structure and the ex- 
rget, agtent of its use by the Germans. 
be used) With the beginning of the Ninth Army attacks across the 
\Roer River on Friday, 23 Feb 45, the following plan was de- 
cen by 35th DivArty (Brig. Gen. T. L. Futch), in order to 
. of veldeny the enemy use of the bridge, to prevent his demolishing 
rts wait, and therefore to enable our forces to capture it undamaged. 
Beginning at 0245 on 23 Feb a harassing program of artillery 
fire was established. This plan called for harassing fire by one 
gun (British 25-pounder) of the 692nd FA Bn, attached to 
35th DivArty, firing at the rate of one round per minute dur- 
the secjing the hours of darkness and one round each two minutes 
ange 0!)during daylight hours when observation by liaison plane was 
rsonalljimpossible. During the day one plane and observer was as- 


com 





offensive. The other batteries of the battalion not engaged in 
the work were digging in firing positions across the Garigliano 
at night and getting set for May 11th. 

It would be a pleasant conclusion to say that the Germans 
were successfully deceived as to our dispositions and inten- 
tions. This may have been true in certain respects, but rumor 
has it that documents later captured indicated that the Ger- 
mans had evaluated these nightly missions fairly correctly. 
Apparently their appraisal led to no corrective action on their 
part, judging from the success of the American counterbattery 
after the attack started. 

Although teamwork was a highly important ingredient, it is 
no slight to anyone who participated in the missions to em- 
phasize the splendid work on the part of the individual bat- 
tery commanders. Their exactitude in planning and supervis- 
ing each operation was very important, and they in turn were 
much indebted to a smoothly functioning operations section 
under the guidance of the Assistant S-3. Our own pleasure 
at the success of these operations received a dividend in the 
great success of the May 11th offensive, which began the 
victorious match from the Garigliano to Rome. 





ARTILLERY VS. A GERMAN BRIDGE 
By Capt. Carl F. Maples 


tions to direct fire on the bridge even if only one man was 
observed in its vicinity. 

Sunday night (25 Feb) marked the critical time when an 
attempt would be made to capture the bridge. While the ha- 
rassing fire on the bridge fell at the rate of 60 rounds per 
hour, elements of the Ist Bn 134th Inf attacked the town of 
Hilfarth at 2000, and during the night pushed toward the 
bridge. At the same time elements of the 3d Bn 134th Inf 
maneuvered to outflank the bridge site. 

Upon approaching the bridge site the infantry, through the 
direct support battalion, ordered the fire on the bridge to be 
lifted at 0600, 26 Feb. The bridge, upon which approximately 
1,200 rounds of light ammunition had been fired, was cap- 
tured along with 20 Germans who comprised the holding force 
and demolition party. It was found to be wired for demolli- 
tion, but the wires had been destroyed by artillery fire and the 
Germans were unable to repair the damage under the constant 
shelling. No major damage had been inflicted, so after the 
rubble had been cleared troops and vehicles made immediate 
crossing. The bridge, classified as Class 40 and vital to move- 
ment across the Roer, had been saved. Reports by Prisoners 
of War verified that the artillery fire had not only denied the 
Germans the use of the bridge, but also prevented its destruc- 


the prejsigned the sole mission of observing the bridge with instruc- tion. 

ore and “GOVERNMENTS OF THE MAJOR FOREIGN POWERS” 

te quiet ; The Department of Economics, Government, and History of the United States Military 
the Ger Academy has published several editions of the above book. It has had only a limited dis- 
no reat tribution in the past, but this year’s revision is available through the Book Department, Com- 
On tht mand and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, at $1.00. 

This new edition is noteworthy in several respects. For one thing, the close cooperation 
ous but of various government agencies has made it possible in most cases to carry the story down to 
pt at the end of 1944. For another, proper emphasis is given to the power factor, armed force, 
; due t which aspect of government has received only cursory attention in older standard texts in 
», No political science. 
try out Great Britain, France, Italy, U.S.S.R., Germany, and Japan are the powers discussed. 


ing more detailed information. 





Maps and charts supplement the text. A classified bibliography will greatly help those desir- 





FORMOSA 


By Col. Conrad H. Lanza 


torrents. Ports are small and open. 

available near Karenko and Taito. 
On the west coast there is ample space for invasions. 
Formosa’s climate varies considerably, and sometimes within 


Formosa (“Tatwan” in both Chinese and Japanese) is an 
elongated island not quite 250 miles long from north to south 
and with a maximum width of 94 miles. The mean width of 
the main part of the island is about 70 miles. Area is slightly 
under 14,000 square miles. 

Formosa lies about 225 miles north of Luzon and 80 miles 
from the nearest Philippine island, Batan (not Bataan). Off 
the west coast of Formosa is China, only 90 to 140 miles away 
and so within easy sailing distance for junks. 

Stretching northeastwardly from Formosa are the Ryukyu 
Retto, formerly known as the Loochoo Islands. These form a 
series of stepping stones spread over the 700 miles to the south 
Japanese island, Kyushu. The nearest of these intervening 
islands are within 50 miles of Formosa. 

Topographically the west side of Formosa is a low plain not 
over 20 miles wide. In this plain are the principal cities, most 
of the inhabitants, and the main agricultural and industrial 
areas. It is well provided with roads and railroads, The latter 
are narrow gauge (same as in Japan) but are well built, 
equipped, and managed. 

The center of the island is a mountain chain—rough, high, 
and densely wooded, with no good roads and no railroads 
crossing them. They are inhabited by a number of tribes, re- 
ferred to as “the savages.” 

The east side has a fertile plain at the northeast—Giran. 
There is a cultivated valley along the center and south center 
of the east coast, bounded by the main mountain range on the 
west but separated from the coast by the parallel Taito moun- 
tain range. A good road all along the east side passes through 
that valley. It connects with the west side only at the north 
and south ends of the island. 

This coast road is remarkable for its construction. For a 
considerable distance the mountains are close to the sea and 
rise in sheer precipices, the highest exceeding 3,300 feet. In 
these places the road is carved out of the side of the rock. A 
railroad through the central valley on the east side has no con- 
nection with the railroads on the west side. 

In recent years the main mountain range has been resur- 
veyed and found not to be so high as at one time supposed. 
But it is high, and a serious military obstacle. Starting at the 
north end, within 10 miles of the sea the mountains rise to ele- 
vations of some 3,600 feet. Forty miles further south they 
are 6,600 feet high. Sixty miles south they exceed 10,000 feet. 

The two highest mountains are Mount Svlvia or Tsugitaka 
(12,895 feet) and Mount Morrison or Niitaka (12,959 feet). 
The latter is just above the Tropic of Cancer. Neither of 
these mountains is imposing, as they lie among a mass of other 
peaks rising to 10,000 and 11,000 feet. At the south end the 
mountains drop off. Forty miles from Capé Garambi they fall 
to 5,000 feet; twenty miles from the island tip they do not 
exceed 3,500 feet. They end in a remarkable limestone mass. 

The Taito range has its highest elevation at slightly over 
5,500 feet. The central portion of the range varies between 
3,000 and 4,000 feet and the ends about 2,000 feet. 

Toward the Pacific the mountains present steep slopes. Ele- 
vations of 10,000 feet and over occur within 15 to 20 miles of 
the coast. On this side the sea is deep off shore and affords 
scanty anchoring facilities. Streams are limited to mountain 
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Landing beaches ar 


short distance. The northeast monsoon prevails from No. 
vember to April, the southwest monsoon during the remainder 
of the year. The east coast is very rainy during the northeas, 
monsoon, the west coast during the southwest monsoon. Both 
coasts receive heavy rains and high winds during typhoons, 
These storms are frequent in Formosa. They cause streams 
to go out of their banks, wash out bridges, roads, and rail. 
roads, and cause considerable damage. Typhoons may occur 
any time between July and November but the greater number 
pass over in August and September. 

Temperatures in winter in the elevated areas sometimes fall 
to below 40° F. Snow is rare and limited to the upper moun. 
tain areas. Troops operating in winter in north Formosa need 
warm clothing and protection against continuous rains. Kirun 
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(or Keelung) , a major port and base at the north tip of the 
’ fsland, is one of the wettest places in the world, with an aver- 
age fall of 200 inches. 
The inhabitants of Formosa, according to latest available 
ches are apanese census, number 5,609,000. About 200,000 are “sav- 
ages” living in villages mostly in the mountains. Japanese 
S. umber about a half million. The remainder are Chinese, 
Ss withinpearly all on the west side of the island. 
om No} The “savages” consist of seven tribes with different lan- 
maindetbuages and customs. They resemble Filipinos and are prob- 
ortheastbly of the same origin. Like the Igorote tribes in Luzon the 
n. BothFormosan savages have been head hunters, and for the same 
yphoonsireasons: heads are essential to certain religious rites, and are a 
streamsproof of valor. Young men who have not secured a head are 
ind railnot favorably regarded by the girls and find it difficult to 
Ly OCcutkecure a wife. 
number! This undesirable custom has led to a continuous war be- 
een the savages and the Chinese. Although Chinese have 
mes fallbeen in Formosa in small numbers since time immemorial, the 
t mounsfirst mass movement (which commenced in the 17th Cen- 
sa needtury) was resented by the savages. The Chinese immigrants 
- Kirunjwere generally of a low type, and to this day are largely de- 


igtaded. 

The savages raid Chinese towns to secure heads, leaving the 
body wherever it might fall. The Chinese retaliate by cutting 
off heads of savages taken prisoner. 

The Japanese have forbidden Chinese publications in For- 
—_ All newspapers are Japanese. Schools are general for 
th Chinese and savages, and by this time a knowledge of 
‘lithe Japanese language is common. With minor exceptions 
| ‘lfeducation is limited to basic studies. 
\ | On the west side of the mountain range is a Guard Line 
‘with posts about every quarter mile. Posts are of the Cossack 
Fa pre not exceeding 4 men, one of whom is continuously on 
watch. Platoon and higher headquarters have the usual sup- 
ply and administrative services. Duty of the Guard Line is to 
prevent savages from crossing it to the west or Chinese to the 
| east, except as specially authorized for legitimate purposes. 
‘|| This Guard Line has reduced but not completely stopped the 
| 
| 


RUN 





'|}head hunting business. Some savages have been induced to 
substitute monkey heads for human heads for their religious 
|Itites. This change has been found to work in some districts, 
las the supply of monkeys is ample. 

Formosa’s economic value is considerable. The Chinese are 
industrious farmers, and the whole west side of the island is 
‘ilwell cultivated. Since Japanese occupation agriculture has 
[been improved. Rice and sugar are normally exported, most 
|lin recent years going to Japan. Tea is raised in large quanti- 
‘ities; it usually went largely to the United States and British 
Possessions. 

The special product of the island is camphor, which has 
been supplied to the entire world. Camphor trees are found 
in the mountains. Annually about 10,000 of them have been 
chopped down. The wood is cut into chips, which are distilled 
jin water to form camphor and camphor oil. Main production 
‘\]is at Taihoku, where the government has a practical monopoly 
with the mission of establishing satisfactory standards of qual- 
ity and fair prices. The camphor trees are mainly in savage 
territory. Workers are mostly Chinese. These working par- 
I. ties are a source of supply to head hunters, and habitually are 
furnished with guards. 

Opium is raised. Its consumption among the Chinese is 
——Jgeneral. Addicts use an average of 37 grains a day. 














Ample crops of vegetables, potatoes (or yams) , and tropical 
fruits are raised for local use. 


NortH SEcTor 


This really faces northeast and thus receives the full force 
of the northeast monsoon. It is 30 miles long. At its center 
is Keelung (pop. 84,978), a first class port and naval base. 
From here to Nagasaki is 628 miles; to Yokohama, 1,245 
miles. This is the major base nearest to Japan from the south. 

Keelung is an excellent harbor, usable by the largest ships. 
The entrance is bordered by wooded hills on top of which are 
numerous batteries having plunging fire on ships. As the 
harbor and approaches are restricted in width, they are un- 
suitable if the enemy has air superiority. If air superiority 
remains with us, this is the best harbor in Formosa. On shore 
there are ample facilities for a base. 

Numerous canals traverse the city, similar to Manila, and 
permit cascos, sampans, and similar light craft to transport 
loads directly from ships to warehouses within the town. 

Parallel to the north shore and only 5 to 10 miles away is a 
mountain range with elevations of about 3,500 feet, which 
cover the approach to the base from the south. There is a 
narrow coastal plain. Several villages east and west of Keelung 
permit debarkation in fair weather. A good road borders the 
entire coast. Gold and coal are found in the hills. 

Keelung was occupied by French forces in 1884 and 1885. 
The Chinese do not seem ever to have had effective control of 
this area. 

West Sector 

From Keelung a road and a railroad go southeast 18 miles 
to Taihoku, which is the capital of Formosa (pop. 278,446). 
It lies on the Tansui River, which flows northwest to the port 
of Tansui. The railroad crosses through the mountains in 
four tunnels, the longest being over 1,800 feet long. The road 
winds over the mountains. 

Taihoku, at an elevation of 120 feet, was a Chinese city. 
Four-fifths of the people still are Chinese; they live in a sep- 
arate section. Japan has modernized Taihoku, which is well 
equipped with public buildings. There are good parks, wide 
streets, botanical gardens, hotels. It is entirely suited for an 
administrative and rest area. 

The surrounding country is a broad, level plain extending 
west to the sea. The foothills of the main mountain range 
are just to the east, and are (except for a small area adjacent 
to the city) within the limits assigned to the savages. The lat- 
ter are free to visit Taihoku and trade there. Their nearest 
village is 5 miles away. 

Tansui is 12 miles by rail from Taihoku. It used to be the 
port for north Formosa but has been superseded by Keelung. 
A good road connects Tansui and Taihoku. Water transpor- 
tation by the river is available, but is now of little importance. 
Tansui is a Chinese town, with the usual filth and evil smells. 
Otherwise it occupies a desirable location overlooking the river 
and sea. The immediate surrounding country is mostly rice 
paddies. The coast road extends north to Keelung. There is 
also a cross road over the mountains from the Tansui valley 
halfway between Taihoku and Tansui. With the main road 
south from Keelung this makes three roads from the north 
sector to the Tansui valley which with the railroad are avail- 
able for military operations. 

On the west side of Formosa the coast road starts south 
from Taihoku and is not always adjacent to the shore. It is 
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closely paralleled by the railroad. At outbreak of war the rail- 
road was in good shape and well equipped, including dining 
cars, and with inns suitable for whites at the principal towns. 
All were run by Japs. Chinese have separate accommodations. 

South of Taihoku the country is a tree-dotted plain with 
numerous small lakes and villages. Landings could be made 
at many points along the coast. During the season of the 
northeast monsoon the surf is lower. The local department 
(prefecture in Japanese) is Toen, whose capital of the same 
name is 18 miles from Taihoku. Next prefecture to the south 
is Shinchiku, with capital (again of the same name) near the 
north boundary. Just north of the town are the Hozan and 
Tozen Rivers, which during the wet season are at times deep 
and wide. Their mouths are close together and form a delta. 
This extends only 6 miles inland. Between the head of the 
delta and the Central Mountain Range are 15 miles of culti- 
vated country. Shinchiku is 4 miles inland. South of this 
city the main railroad and coast road are usually within that 
distance of the shore. 

18 miles south of Shinchiku is Byoritsu. Near this place 
are numerous oil wells. Prior to the current war these were 
not much developed. It is possible that they may now be a 
source of supply for the local Japanese garrison. The rail- 
road and main road fork just north of Byoritsu. Closely fol- 
lowing the sea, both have a route which has been constructed 
recently. The older road and railroad incline inland. From 
the Byoritsu Junction south for 70 miles to Nisui Jnc. there 
are two railroads and two good roads parallel to the coast. 

The inland railroad has steep grades and long tunnels and 
bridges, and could be easily interrupted by air attacks. In the 
first 20 miles from Byoritsu there are 9 tunnels (of which two 
are more than 4,000 feet long) and numerous bridges (includ- 
ing one over the Taian River 1,660 feet long and another 
1,250 feet long). 

A hundred miles south of Taihoku is Taichu (pop. about 
50,000) , capital of the similarly named prefecture. This is a 
thriving commercial town. The adjacent country is a flat 
valley between the Central Mountain Range on the east and a 
small line of hills on the west. Much rice is raised, and con- 
siderable indigo and tobacco. Seven miles to the west is the 
small port of Rokko, used in the junk trade to China. The 
railroad and road from Taichu extend to Rokko, passing 
through Shoka, a Chinese town noted for its stenches. 

The railroad and road from Byoritsu Junction also run to 
Shoka, having closely followed the sea. Due to its few grades 
this route is preferable for traffic purposes. On it are the 
small ports of Koryu, Taiko, and Kiyomizu, with intervening 
villages and beaches. Taiko lies between two deltas, Tainan 
to the north and Taiko to the south. Except for these. re- 
stricted areas the entire coast can be landed over. 

From Shoka the main railroad and road extend south 60 
miles to Kagi. There are an alternate road and railroad from 
Taichu over a low range (30 miles) to Nisui Junction. From 
that point to Kagi there is only one through railroad, but there 
are two good parallel roads about 10 miles apart. The alter- 
nate road is closer to the sea and is paralleled by a railroad, 
which has one break at the Seira River. It is possible that 
this has been closed as a war measure. The main railroad and 
roads extend through sugar and rice fields, there being no 
important rhilitary obstacles. 

Below Nisui Jnc. the railroad crosses the Seira River on a 
bridge over 2,900 feet long. 
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Kagi (pop. 72,984) , capital of Kagi prefecture, is the pri 
cipal city of this part of Formosa. It has a small port 7 
Toseki, 20 miles to the west, with road and railroad conned © 

. . ; rises 
tions. Sugar plantations cover most of the neighboring are; tle 
Ten miles south of Toseki is another small harbor—Hote! } | 
with separate rail connection to Kagi. Both these ports a”. 


suitable for light traffic and could be useful as temporary base) 


how 


Tainan (pop. 230,000) is the capital of the same named f,. 


prefecture and the principal commercial city in south For .,.+, 
mosa. It is 200 miles by rail from Taihoku. The railroad .,., , 
from Kagi reaches it in a 38-mile stretch over flat, cultivated) 7 
intervening country filled with small Chinese villages. Ther 44 
are two roads. The coast south of Toseki can be landed on} Th. 
but during the southwest monsoon the sea swell is high and imp 
small boats are hard to handle. ioe 

Tainan has a good port at Anping, which is adjacent, wit} sout 
roads and railroads. It is suitable for a minor base. The main) mile 
city is surrounded by walls 20 feet high and 114 miles on eadl close 
side. Experience has shown that walled Chinese cities can by Bey 
defended by a street and house battle which may last a con} shee 
siderable time. | N 

Thirty miles south of Tainan is Takao (pop. 83,735) , whic} port 
is a major naval and air base. The harbor is protected by is th 
breakwaters. Piers and a small drydock and unloading facili) villa 
ties are connected by railroad tracks and provided with exten} is a 
sive warehouses. Takao has good administrative buildings ang mile 
Japanese hotels. foll 

Ten miles east of Takao is the Katansui River, flowing bot 
nearly south at the base of the Central Mountain Range. Thig hea 
river, not fordable in this sector, limits deployments to th 
space between it and the sea. Its mouth is 12 miles southeas F 
of Takao. An invasion landing south of Takao will find Japs 
double beach for more than half the distance to the Katansu) 


AR 









fordable. Best landing places are north of Takao, whi 
would at the same time threaten the main enemy line of com} 
munications, which is the road and railroad from Tainan. 

Takao, 229 miles from Taihoku, is the terminal of thé 
railroad. A beginning has been made to extend the line fur 
ther south to the tip of Formosa, thence up the east coast. 1H 
new line goes at first directly east and crosses the Katansui |! 
miles above its mouth. It then turns south, following the eas 
bank and the sea to the small village of Horyo on the coast 
In an air line this is 27 miles from Takao. Beyond this tows 
the coast road extends clear around the island. 
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SouTH SECTOR tequ 
At the extreme south there is a partially sheltered bay ané) only 


town at Kontei, 55 miles in an air line from Takao. It is no} atta 


suitable for invasion purposes. 35 miles eastward is Kotoshy It 
Island (also known as Botel Tobago). This island is very bree 
hilly, it being really a large rock 1,500 to 1,800 feet high, § part 
miles long from northwest to southeast, and half that widel of t 
There is space for an airfield and it may sometime be usefu) also 
for this purpose. The inhabitants are part of the savage tribes} tob 


but appear to be very similar to the Filipinos of north Luzon _ 
the 


East SEcToR | spot 

Fifty miles from the south cape is Taito, a small town and T 
port. The intervening coast is a narrow coastal plain with m) dor, 
communications across the mountains, which rise steeply. A} gro, 
Taito is the mouth of the Pinan River. This flows south fo} }o,, 


20 miles to turn east to enter the sea at Taito. The 20-mill 
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valley is only 10 miles from the Pacific, but is separated from 
it by the Taito Mountains (4,000 to 5,000 feet high). Just 
beyond the 20-mile valley across an almost imperceptible divide 
rises the Shukoran River, which flows north, extending the 
valley another 25 miles to the Tropic of Cancer, where the 
Shukoran turns east and through a break in the Taito Moun- 


| tains reaches the sea at Taokoku. The valley extends north, 


however. A branch of the Shukoran flowing south accounts 
for the first 5 miles. Then across another divide are the head- 
waters of the Karoran River, which goes north and enters the 
sea around the end of the Taito Mountains at Karenko. 

This succession of valleys, 10 miles inland, has a railroad 
and the coastal road throughout its total length of 80 miles. 
The inhabitants are “savages” and the area has little economic 
importance. As there are no routes across the mountains the 
area has restricted military importance. At the north and 
south ends are the two small ports of ‘Taito and Karenko, 75 
miles apart by sea. On the east side of the Taito Mountains, 
close to the ocean, is a good road from Taito to Taikanko. 
Beyond there is no road, the Taito Mountains rising nearly 
sheer from the sea. 

North of Karenko the coast extends 45 miles to Suo, a small 
port and the railhead for a railroad to Keelung. Just beyond 
is the Giran plain, well cultivated and with several towns and 
villages. The Giran section is a possible invasion atea. There 
is a direct road across the mountains to Taihoku (only 25 
miles inland) in addition to the coast road and railroad which 
follow the shore to Keelung. A landing in Giran threatens 
both these northern major objectives. The surf is likely to be 
heavy during the northeast monsoon. 


COMMENTS 


Formosa is an excellent stepping stone from the Philippines toward 
Japan. Its west coast affords unlimited possibilities for airfields 
among its wide cultivated plains. Keelung and Takao are first class 


possibilities for naval bases. There is ample space on Formosa to 
assemble any number of troops and to establish as many depots and 
bases as desired. 

The island is self-supporting as to food. None need be imported 
for local use, although certain kinds of food may be desirable. 

The inhabitants are not likely to oppose an invasion by Allied 
troops. The Chinese do not like the Japanese, and the savages would 
probably not care who replaced their present masters. 

Formosa has been little visited by the white races, and rarely by 
Americans. A very few Americans interested in tea, oil, and tobacco 
—the first as buyers and the latter two as sellers—have been doing 
business for 40 years in Taihoku and occasionally in Tainan and 
Takao. The natives are not very familiar with Americans, and until 
recently the Chinese in some of the cities were distinctly unfriendly. 

Assuming that the Japanese provide a large garrison, a protracted 
campaign may be necessary to subdue them. This is likely to be 
fought in the long west plain, which is the only suitable location for 
maneuvers. The invasion has a choice of entering the west plain by 
landing either at the north or south ends, or somewhere in between. 

Seizure of Keelung in the north would at once interfere with com- 
munications with Japan. Seizure of Takao would not so interfere, 
and would enable the Japanese to fight backward for over 200 miles. 

As long as Japan holds the China coast, overnight transportation 
by motor boats and transport planes between China and Formosa is 
possible and probably could not be completely prevented. Recent re- 
ports indicate that Japan has been developing her harbors and air- 
fields in China, just opposite Formosa, with a view to facilitating com- 
munications. 

The complete conquest of Formosa is not necessarily a prerequisite 
to an invasion of Japan. It may suffice to merely establish a base. 
The Keelung and Taihoku area is the most suitable and would in 
itself present sufficient facilities for a major base. If the enemy con- 
tinued to hold temporarily the rest of Formosa, the base would need 
to be covered from attack from the south. Keelung is covered from 
the south by a low mountain range. Taihoku has no natural protec- 
tive line along the west coast; this would have to be held by mobile 
troops. 

If Formosa is to become a base for the invasion of China rather 
than of Japan, seizure of the south ports and cities of Takao and 
Tainan, as well as of Keelung and Taihoku in the north, is indicated. 
In this case the intervening area might be left temporarily in enemy 
possession. It would probably be simpler to clear it as soon as time 
permits. 

For an invasion the small ports of west Formosa would be useful, 
as from them landing craft can be loaded and dispatched. The dis- 
tance straight across Formosa Strait would average about 100 miles. 
For such a short traverse bad weather can be avoided and crossings 
made only under favorable conditions. In this case the clearing of 
the west Formosa plain would simplify military operations. 





ARTILLERY IN WOODED SWAMPS 
By Maj. A. Zapadov 


BY RADIO FROM MOSCOW, DIRECTLY TO THIS JOURNAL 


Movement of artillery in wooded swamps inevitably involves 
many complications. Good roads are rare, so very often a 
number of units have to use the same highway. In most cases 
the enemy, retreating along this same road, jams it with felled 
trees and destroys bridges and the road surface to delay our 
advance. Bringing up artillery and preparing firing positions 
tequires considerable time. Therefore in many instances the 
only way to rout the enemy is to bypass his strong points and 
attack them from the flanks and rear. 

It is in such rugged terrain that small mobile units have to 
breech the defenses for the main force. Artillerymen have a 
particularly arduous task to perform: following in the wake 
of the infantry they have to overcome not only woodland but 
also rivers and swampy banks. Heavier duties naturally fall 
to battalion, regimental, and sometimes divisional artillery and 
heavy mortars, which are generally ferried across rivers with 
the advance units on rafts or other means available on the 
spot. Here are a number of instances. 

Toward the close of the third day of an offensive, advance 
detachments of a Soviet infantry division were pinned to the 
ground by machine gun and mortar fire from a swamp- 
bordered river bank near a village. “Shots” taken by recon- 





Russia has mounted a recent model of its 152-mm howitzer in its KV 
(heavy) tank. Here a pair of these machines are seen fording a river 
on the Second Baltic Front in Latvia. 


naissance pilots showed this to be an enemy defense line with 
five strongpoints. The division commander decided to attack 
one of them. The area was carefully reconnoitered. Mean- 
while the artillery, which had had to repair the road the enemy 
had rendered impassable, began to arrive. As its guns were 
emplaced in woods, hundreds of square yards in front of them 
had to be cleared of trees; this job was done by the gun crews. 
A number of pieces were pulled up to forward positions for 
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direct fire. A road across the swamp, shown on the map, 
proved impassable for artillery. Gunners built a corduroy 
road several kilometers long, and after five hours of strenu- 
ous effort succeeded in rolling eight guns across, which they 
posted 300 meters from the front-line defenses. Believing the 
swamps impassable, the enemy found himself totally unpre- 
pared to meet our artillery assault. 

These eight gun crews were given the mission of reducing 
enemy strongpoints. A preparation was begun simultaneously 
by mortars and batteries against pill-boxes and trenches. But 
the attempted attack proved those measures to be insufficient. 
Many new targets, previously unspotted, were located. The 
battle’s outcome was determined by bringing up heavy artil- 
lery. These batteries pounded the enemy trenches, complet- 
ing the rout started by the gunners using direct fire. Unable 
to withstand the terrific bombardment the enemy began to re- 
treat, with our artillery inflicting heavy casualties on the routes 
of withdrawal. 

In another sector an infantry regiment encountered strong 
enemy positions after a 14-kilometer march. It was not difh- 
cult to spot the firing points, for the enemy was very active. 
Defenses were found to be strongly fortified. 

The enemy fire had to be silenced without delay, otherwise 
the Germans might be reinforced and our advance would slow 
down. After reconnoitering the area and acquainting himself 
with the system of enemy defenses, Capt. Ponkratov of the 
Guards picked firing positions for his guns right before the 
enemy lines. Artillerymen corduroyed the swamps and hauled 
three 75-mm and two 45-mm guns across for direct fire. For 
20 minutes the gunners pounded the previously spotted tar- 
gets, blasting firing points and trenches. After this artillery 


preparation conducted from open positions, the village was - 


captured by an attack from three sides. 

Following this, the infantry continued to advance with the 
artillery following closely. Richer for their battle experience 
in the forests, the crews employed simple devices to speed up 
the movement of their guns. Thus, the gunners moving with 
infantry always carried mats made of fagots and boards for 
movement across swamps, 50 yards of rope per gun, and 
blocks. With the aid of these blocks the crews dragged their 


HOW ARTILLERY CAPTURED A TOWN 


By Col. Boris Samoilov 


BY RADIO FROM MOSCOW, DIRECTLY TO THIS JOURNAL 


In the artillery branch of the Red Army are special antitank 
units. With concentrated fire they have systematically shat- 
tered the enemy’s attacks and counterattacks. 

Against enemy armor these weapons bring to bear their 
shells’ penetrating power. Against tanks’ mobility they use 
their rapidity of fire and swift movement, from position to 
position. Soviet antitank artillery fully possesses these quali- 
ties: its shells can penetrate 200 mm of armor and each gun is 
drawn by fast prime-movers able to negotiate any terrain. 

Antitank guns generally coordinate their actions with all 
arms of the service, particularly with infantry. Though these 
batteries are extremely mobile and can fire very rapidly, the 
guns are served by no more than four or five men each and 
therefore require the infantry’s protection. On occasion, how- 
ever, such artillery has been compelled to act independently: 
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pieces across bogs and lowered them down steep river banks, 
All these primitive devices proved very effective. 

During a march an artillery unit sends officer observers with 
radios with the advanced infantry units outflanking the enemy, 


and then conducts fire as soon as it gets within range. The 
unit moves in the wake of the advanced detachment, keeping 
close radio touch with the observers. 

One infantry regiment was ordered to penetrate to the ene. 
my rear and seize a highway there. Its path lay through 
wooded areas and bogs without a single highway. Besides 
their rifles, tommy guns, and machine guns, the infantry could 
carry only 82-mm mortars. The artillery made slow headway; 
it was unable to reach the sector in time to take part in the 
operation. The forward observer party, headed by Lt. Shvi- 
denko, was despatched to the enemy rear with the infantry, 

The rifle regiment penetrated the enemy rear and seized the 
above-mentioned road. Deprived of their only escape route, the 
Germans undertook a number of counterattacks which were 
successfully beaten off. An attempt to get in touch with the 
artillery regiment failed at first, but when the artillery was in 
position contact was renewed and the batteries immediately 
took under fire targets indicated by the spotters and the in- 
fantry commander. 


pelled ten counterthrusts, were running short of ammunition. | 


The struggle was continued by the artillery, who in 12 hours 
repulsed 18 counterattacks. 


Despite the difficulty of movement, many maneuvers were} 


accomplished by large artillery units. Once an artillery unit 


The infantrymen, who by then had re-| 
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operating on the right flank of an army on the offensive found | ditio 


Germans putting up stubborn resistance on the left flank, and 
immediately transferred its batteries to the latter sector. In 24 
hours the unit traversed 70 kilometers on damaged roads. 
Blown-up bridges took the gunners many kilometers out of 
their way. 

Later, after a further advance of a hundred kilometers, 
Soviet troops encountered resistance from enemy established 
in defenses previously built. Without artillery support fur 
ther progress was impossible. And the artillery units again 
marched 150 kilometers under very trying conditions, covering 
the distance in 48 hours. 


in one case an antitank gun brigade captured a town and held 
the place for two hours, until the infantry arrived; this oc 
curred in 1943, when the Red Army was conducting its offen: 
sive operations on the right bank of the Dnieper. 

Pursuing the Germans, units of a Soviet infantry corps had 
been assigned the mission of seizing the town of Skvir, south 
west of Kiev. Two regiments of an artillery brigade moved 
with the infantry, their guns porteed. The enemy fell back 
upon previously prepared positions on the northern outskirts 
of Skvir. His tanks were withdrawing to the city from the 
south. 

It was important to capture the town before it could be 
reached by the German tanks, or at any rate to block the lat 
ter and thereby facilitate matters for the advancing infantry. 
Guided by this, the commander of the antitank brigade de 
cided to penetrate the town on the heels of the retreating 
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enemy, to capture the place and prepare for the defense of its 
southern approaches. This plan was worked out in conjunc- 
tion with the commander of the infantry corps, and fitted to 
the actions of the infantry units advancing on the city from 
the north. 

Then the commander of the AT brigade ordered the com- 
mander of one artillery regiment to overtake the infantry with 
two of his batteries, deploy on the northern outskirts of the 
town, and rake the streets and crossings with fire. The com- 
mander of the second regiment was also to overtake the infan- 
try with two batteries, deploy on the left of the road leading 
into town from the north, and rake the northwestern edge. 
In addition, both regiments were to assign two batteries each 
for the purpose of swiftly penetrating the town, there to oc- 
cupy requisite positions at street intersections and shell the 
streets and alleys. 

Within 30 minutes four batteries had overtaken the infan- 
try, deployed at the town’s northern edge, and opened fire on 
the enemy’s infantry, just then settling in their trenches. A 
barrage was maintained for six or eight minutes. The enemy 


NIGHT AERIAL 


was taken aback by the daring of our artillerymen and so 
couldn’t hold out long. German guns failed to retaliate on 
time. By then four other batteries broke through to the town 
at high speed. At first the gunners swept the streets with 
tommy guns and showered the gardens and back yards with 
hand grenades. Quickly the Soviet guns gained the center of 
town, where they were uncoupled and began to shell the streets 
and various buildings held by the enemy. 

Apprised of the enemy’s disorderly retreat to the south, the 
brigade commander decided to remove his batteries from the 
northern and southern outskirts. Soon emplaced here, they 
shelled two roads leading into town from the south. When 
German tanks tried to penetrate the town they were met with 
intense fire. Two repeated tank attacks of the enemy proved 
equally futile. For two hours the Soviet gunners fought here 
alone. By that time the Red infantry was approaching from 
the north. They broke through and cleared Skvir of Germans. 

Under the conditions that existed, the actions of the artil- 
lery were perfectly justified. 


OBSERVATION 


By Capt. William H. Kashner, FA, and Capt. Archibald M. Rodgers, FA 


Considerable success has been experienced in employing air 
observers at night during action and under unfavorable con- 
ditions. The unfavorable conditions consisted of tropical, 
forest-covered terrain with mountains, typically temperamen- 
tal tropical weather, and lack of experience in night observa- 
tion missions on the part of both pilots and observers. Fur- 
ther, the aircraft employed were not designed or equipped for 
artillery observation. 

For the most part PBY Catalinas were used, although TBF 
Avengers were also employed. The “Cats” could stay aloft 
from dark to daylight, but the Avengers had to be relieved at 
two- to four-hour intervals. The planes carried bombs and 
were also able to strafe. What information is available indi- 
cates that the bombs were effectively used. It was necessary 
that the operation of-artillery spotter planes at night be care- 
tully coordinated with Fighter Control and Air Operations. 

The primary mission was counterbattery observation and 
the observers were experienced in daylight missions over the 
area of operations. Observers were supplied with air photos 
of a scale 1:60,000 and were briefed prior to takeoff. They 
found the photomaps with a point designation code excellent 
for their purposes. These maps were gridded contact prints 
of photos taken with a K-17 camera (6° focal length) at 
30,000 feet. They were not only valuable in designating tar- 
gets, but also of assistance in navigation because of the large 
area covered by just a few of these prints. Frequently the 
pilots were not well acquainted with the terrain features, so it 
was doubly desirable to send observers who knew the terrain 
features and had observed the area by daylight. 

Communications difficulties were few under the circum- 
stances. Observers had to relay messages to the radio oper- 
ator. The latter being unfamiliar with artillery terminology, 
there were difficulties which could have been obviated had the 
artillery observer been his own radio operator. 

There is a tendency to doubt that the observer at night can 
clearly distinguish targets. This is an erroneous impression, 
or a trained observer can readily distinguish gun flashes from 
shell bursts, and locate small arms fire directed toward the 


plane and concealed lights not totally covered. Experience is 
the only way to achieve the ability to pin-point targets on an 
air photo at night, but experienced observers had no difficulty. 
Initial target designations were made with no noticeable de- 
crease in accuracy from daylight missions,’ and adjustments 
proceeded with excellent results. Confidence of the gunnery 
officers in the observer, and careful designation and description 
of targets by the observer, are factors contributing materially 
to the rapid and effective adjustment of fire by night air 
observers. 

Artillery muzzle flashes were distinctly seen by the observ- 
ers at distances in excess of ten miles. Small arms fired at 
the plane can be pin-pointed, but when fired at ground tar- 
gets small arms are difficult to locate. Artillery firing in the 
direction of the plane can always be seen. Shell bursts are 
gone so quickly at night when HE is used that sensing may be 
difficult, but smoke bursts in a shower of flame which persists 
and makes it easy to sense and almost impossible to lose at 
night. : 

The best observation was obtained at approximately 5,000 
feet, dropping lower for a close search or a pin-point location. 
Normal ground haze greatly restricted the observer’s field of 
view at lower altitudes. Dropping flares failed to prove of 
any assistance in observation. Successful observation was 
found to exist on clear, dark nights as well as during moon- 
light. Sometimes movement in open areas can be seen on a 
clear, dark night. 

Enemy artillery seemed to make a practice of waiting until 
the plane was out of hearing before firing. Had the enemy 
closely followed this practice, it would have been difficult to 
obtain locations of enemy artillery. If the enemy were to 
closely adhere to such a policy, however, it would be possible 
to neutralize his artillery by simply maintaining aerial obser- 
vation in the general area of his artillery positions. 


1As a matter of fact, on one occasion the first round in adjustment was a 
target hit. 
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By Col. H. J 





AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Objectives of this article are to familiarize the new motor 
officer with the requirements of his job and the duties of asso- 
ciated personnel, and to aid him in understanding his work and 
its ramifications. 

It is intended only as “a solution” and prescribes nothing 
that can not or will not be changed by situations or conditions. 
In most cases the commanding officer will designate what he 
wants from his motor officer. Im some cases the position is 
ae without definition; then this “guide” may be most 
useful. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Lt. Col. L. H. Denison, 
Capt. G. W. Byrd, Jr., Capt. H. L. Minert, and Lt. H. L. 
Walder, all Department of Motors, Field Artillery School, 
whose excellent collaboration in compiling the necessary data 
made this article possible. 











THE MOTOR OFFICER 
Characteristics 


Much of the results of a motor officer’s work depend upon willing 
cooperation of his associates and men. Sources of supply, particu- 
larly, must be cultivated. This requires ability to meet people and 
impress them favorably. A pleasant personality is a prime requisite 
of the motor officer. 

Completion of a course in an Army Service School for motor spe- 
cialists should be one of the minimum requirements. A civilian back- 
ground of work with automotive vehicles is helpful. 

Abilities 

Consistent with all precepts of good leadership, it is necessary that 
the motor officer be technically qualified in the work that he super- 
vises. This is essential to the conduct of inspections and the solution 
of problems of repair or maintenance. 

The ability to organize work and direct others is a basic require- 
ment for a motor officer. He must be able to obtain the full co- 
operation of other officers, mechanics, drivers, and supply personnel. 
He must conduct training programs for officers and motor mainte- 
nance personnel. He must stimulate the respect for maintenance 
and its accomplishment. This is particularly difficult because he 
does not have direct control over most of the personnel involved and 
he must convince them of the value of his recommendations. 


Duties of Battalion Motor Officer 
Administrative 


The battalion motor officer: 

Is the technical advisor and assistant to the commander on matters 
pertaining to motor vehicles. He keeps the battalion commander in- 
formed of the maintenance situation, condition of vehicles, availabil- 
ity of parts and other supplies, efficiency and cooperation of subordi- 
nate units, and status of training of drivers and mechanics. 

Assists the S-3 in formulation of training schedules so that pre- 
ventive maintenance canbe performed and all personnel receive the 
instruction and training prescribed by the Unit Training Program, 
Field Artillery. 

Assists in planning for procurement of motors supplies and should 
keep the S-4 informed of the status of availability of parts in the 
organization. 

Maintains liaison with higher echelon personnel and all battery 
commanders and motor officers. 

Consolidates and coordinates the requests for higher echelon work 
from work orders originating in the batteries. 

Consolidates requisitions for vehicle parts and supplies other than 
those handled by unit supply. 

Aids in planning battalion motor marches (FM 25-10) and insures 
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that all subordinate units are notified of the location of repair facili.) Di 


ties in the field. repait 
Selects or aids in the selection of personnel for maintenance sec.}ttans! 
tions and attendances at maintenance schools. vehicl 


Disseminates to maintenance personnel all pertinent information} SU 
issued in technical service bulletins, regulations, or other directives larly 
Battery Commanders, Motor Officers, Motor Sergeants, and Drivers }vehicl 





Call; battalion, battery, and shop bulletins can be used. of tin 
Keeps a file of all reference material. tools ; 
Maintains morale of maintenance personnel. A system of rewards 

for superior work should be used. Personal interest and frequent 

visits to maintenance installations are necessary. ‘ 

\ Act 
Training fon mo 


He also supervises and assists in training battery motor officers;| 
motor sergeants, chiefs of section, and mechanics; drivers; motor al Inst 
ply and administrative personnel: administrative personnel must helfor se! 
trained to keep the prescribed reports and records as listed in AR fain 
850-15; inspection teams. j 
) Thi 


As a command function he takes charge of the battalion motorthanic 


Command 


maintenance section, platoon, or company. orms 
; nd st 
Supervisory afety 


In a supervisory capacity he: 

Supervises the maintenance, repair, and servicing of vehicles by th} J, ; 
battalion maintenance section. pot cl 

Ensures that subordinate units perform their normal echelon du- bge of 
ties and all work possible consistent with nature of repairs; availability} nanc 
of parts, tools, and equipment; capabilities of personnel; and th 
situation. - 

Directs the battalion dispatch system. Dispatch systems are utilized) Assi 
to control the use of the correct type of vehicle for a task, —e Trai 
errands and ensure that only qualified drivers operate vehicles. Ride 

Supervises operation of vehicles (driver practices) ; keeping of pre br disp 





scribed reports and records; type, condition, container labeling, and! Proc 
storage of all fuels and lubricants; and maintenance operations of the 
battalion and battery shops (spot checks all operations) . 

Inspections For 


An inspection is an examination to disclose the condition of a vefmander 
hicle and the degree of compliance with established standards. Isfurisdic 
purpose is to ensure operation, use, maintenance, and supply of vefehicles 
hicles to meet the needs of combat. These are of several types. not 

In command inspections the motor officer assists the commandinghis unit 


officer in making inspections, and he may suggest items to be imnd sur 
spected. on ang 

He performs inspections of organization vehicles and maintenance} The 
installations. In their course he: rsonn 


Notes deficiencies in vehicle maintenance; use, condition, and storfommar 
age of vehicle and shop tools (SNL G-27, Section 2) ; use, conditionfpust co 
and storage of parts supply; use and condition of prescribed recordir in o 
and reports. h the p 

Ensures observation of proper safety and fire precautions (AR 850§ The | 


15). faining 
Makes inspections of vehicles in storage (AR 850-18). | atran 
Conducts or has a technical inspection made when there is a tranvflies an 

fer of accountability (AR 850-15), to designate which vehicles requithainten 

work beyond the scope of the using organization. bance 
Reports on condition of vehicles are always important to a cottnder ; 


mander and become increasingly valuable when fixed repair install} Amor 
tions become more distant. Estab 
‘ lon of 

Operational Matters Estab, 


Arranges that all vehicles receive scheduled maintenance servicteratic, 
Provides the supplies and parts needed for proper maintenance. Bribie , 
Holds regular meetings with motor officers and sergeants to sol 4,.; " 
maintenance problems. 








Prevents and eliminates hoarding of parts. 

Issues driver permits (TM 21-300), sets up driver tests and ex- 
amines driver candidates in cooperation with battery motor officers. 
Practical tests are frequently administered by battery motor officers 
and a written test is given by the battalion motor officer. 

Ensures that all drivers have been oriented before a march (drivers 
should know their destination); supervises march discipline, mainte- 
nance and repair. 

Directs disposition of disabled vehicles: arranges for immediate 
repair or abandonment, directs roadside repairs or rescues, directs 
transfer of loads, orients and instructs personnel left with disabled 
vehicles. 

Superintends maintenance to avoid or eliminate vehicles not regu- 
larly available for maintenance, drivers not accompanying vehicles, 
vehicle abuse because of poorly trained drivers, improper conception 
of time involved to perform proper maintenance service, insufficient 
tools and supplies. 


Duties of Battery Motor Officer 


Administrative 


ir facili. 
nce sec. 


mation 
irectives, 
Drivers 


rewards 
frequent 


} Acts as technical adviser and assistant to the battery commander 
inn motor maintenance. 

officers; Training 

tor sup} Instructs and supervises instruction of maintenance personnel: mo- 
must bejtor sergeants, chiefs of section, and mechanics; drivers; supply and 
| in ARfdministrative personnel. 

Supervisory 

) This includes maintenance, repair, and servicing by battery me- 
n motorkhanics and drivers; vehicle operation; the keeping of prescribed 
forms and records; routine inspections; type, conditions, labeling, 
pnd storage of fuels and lubricants; shop practices; observation of 
safety and fire precautions. 

Inspections 

s by the) In this work he assists battery commander in making inspections; 
Knot checks vehicle maintenance; scrutinizes use, condition, and stor- 
elon du bge of parts supply, and of shop and vehicle tools; watches the main- 


i tenance installation or area; and constantly observes driver practices. 
and t 


Operational 
utilized} Assists in performance of command inspections. 
nsolidate§ Trains drivers and conducts practical tests. 


S. Rides at the tail of the column on marches and supervises repairs 
x of prebr disposition of disabled vehicles. 


ing, an} Procures supplies and parts for maintenance section. 


ns of th) OTHER MOTOR MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 
Commanders 


For responsibility for maintenance see AR 850-15. Each com- 
of a vefander having motor transportation under his control or within his 
rds. Isfurisdiction is responsible for the operation and maintenance of the 
ly of vefehicles of his command. This is a command responsibility which 
Des. not be shifted to subordinates. A commander organizes and trains 
mandinghis unit personnel to perform the prescribed maintenance operations 
‘o be imfnd supervises the execution of their work by close personal observa- 
on and inspections. 

The commander may delegate part of the supervision to qualified 
ersonnel, but such delegation to subordinates does not relieve the 
and stotfommander of his responsibility. The impetus for good maintenance 
onditiomfhust come from the commander. Vehicle condition is decidedly bet- 
d recorder in organizations commanded by officers who demonstrate interest 
h the performance of preventive maintenance. 

The G-3 or S-3 controls the time allotted to various phases of the 
fining and must consider the time required for maintenance service 
h arranging the program. The G-4 (S-4) procures parts and sup- 
s a tramsflies and must work in conjunction with the motor officer to meet 
¢s requilfaintenance requirements. The commander of the 3d echelon main- 
nance unit is closely related to the commander’s staff and may 
o a comnder advice on maintenance matters. 

- installe§ Among his duties, the Commanding Officer must: 

Establish definite responsibility of motors personnel for each func- 
on of operation and maintenance. 

Establish and maintain uniform and adequate standards for the 
peration and maintenance of vehicles. These standards should be 
xible to meet varying conditions. 

Assign drivers to each vehicle. Require that the assigned driver be 





ntenanc 


(AR 850 












. service 
nance. 
; to 


the only one to drive a vehicle (except in an emergency) and that 
all drivers are properly qualified. 

Make vehicles available for maintenance services, enforce sched- 
uled maintenances, provide adequate personnel and the prescribed 
tools and equipment for those services. 

Provide schools to train drivers and mechanics. 

Require the keeping of prescribed forms and records. 

Make inspections as necessary to insure proper functioning of all 
maintenance personnel. Although authority may be delegated to the 
motor officer, the presence of the commanding officer during an in- 
spection stimulates operating efficiency and morale. 


Supply Personnel 


Regimental or battalion supply officer: Procures tools, equipment, 
and supplies for maintenance. Coordinates procurement of supplies. 
Informs the S-3 of the status of supplies available for training or 
operation. Confers with battalion motor officer to expedite solution 
of supply problems and keeps informed of quantity and condition of 
supplies on hand. 

Battalion motor supply sergeant (when authorized): Learns the 
nomenclature of all Ist and 2nd echelon parts and replacements. 
Makes out and consolidates requisitions for fuels and lubricants. 
Keeps records of higher echelon work orders and job requests. Estab- 
lishes contact with higher echelons, learns ordnance procedures, and 
maintains such relations with higher echelons’ personnel as are needed 
to secure their cooperation. Keeps informed of current information 
published by the War Department Adjutant General’s Office and the 
Ordnance Department. 

Battalion motor supply corporal: Maintains stock of authorized 
parts. Consolidates requisitions and orders needed parts. Issues 
parts. Organizes parts bins and keeps accurate records of stock. Per- 
sonally contacts ordnance and follows up vehicle repairs. Keeps in- 
formed of SNL’s of spare parts and equipment. Keeps informed on 
ordnance procedures. 

Battalion Motor Sergeant 

This sergeant is in some ways the most important man to battalion 
motor maintenance. Frequently the motor officers are assigned other 
duties and all the duties of administration, supervision, and operation 
become the responsibility of the sergeant. He takes charge of the 
mechanics, assigns and supervises their work; coordinates the work 
of supply and maintenance personnel; supervises the preparation of 
records and reports; establishes the maintenance installation in the 
field and notifies subordinate units of its location. Among his duties, 
he assists in the selection, training, and organization of maintenance 
personnel; organizes and operates the battalion maintenance section; 
spot checks and inspects maintenance of battalion vehicles; reports to 
the motor officer on the condition of vehicles and efficiency of main- 
tenance personnel; learns ordnance procedures; aids in supervision of 
all subordinate unit maintenance personnel; when situation requires, 
requisitions personnel and establishes facilities to expedite mainte- 
nance services in the field; substitutes for the motor officer. 


Battery Motor Sergeant 

This man must be prepared to carry on for the battery motor off- 
cer, supervising battery 2nd echelon and Ist echelon maintenance. 
He reports to battery motor officer and the battalion motor sergeant; 
assists in selection and training of battery maintenance personnel; 
sets up and operates the battery 2nd echelon maintenance detail; 
supervises and inspects Ist echelon maintenance; supervises keeping 
of battery maintenance records and reports; takes charge of the bat- 
tery motor park. 

Chiefs of Section 

For responsibility for training see AR 850-15. 

Each of these men is charged with assisting in the training and 
supervising of drivers in collaboration with the motor sergeant. Each 
should be trained to realize the problems of Ist echelon maintenance 
and taught to appreciate his responsibility for his vehicles, and should 
assign help to the driver when necessary to complete vehicle 1st eche- 
lon maintenance. He reports to the motor sergeant on the condition 
of vehicles and problems of Ist echelon maintenance. 

Mechanics 

Battalion motor mechanics perform the semiannual or monthly 
maintenance services on all battalion vehicles. They make adjust- 
ments, repairs, and replacements not performed by the battery and 
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make emergency repairs when possible or necessary. At least one 
mechanic should be trained to take the place of the battalion motor 
sergeant. 

Battery motor mechanics perform the authorized battery mainte- 
nance services and other repairs consistent with personnel, tools, sup- 
plies, and.equipment available and that the situation and time allow. 
One mechanic should be trained to substitute for the battery motor 
sergeant. 

Drivers 

Duties and training of drivers are described in TM 21-300, Driver 
Selection and Training; TM 21-301, Driver Training, Half-Track 
and Full-Track Vehicles; TM 21-305, Drivers’ Manual; and TM 
6-605, Field Artillery Individual and Unit Training Standards. 

Forms with which the driver must be familiar are listed in AR 
850-15. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION FOR THE 
MOTOR OFFICER 


Policies for the New Motor Officer 

Learn all of the battalion and higher unit Standing Operating 
Procedures, giving special attention to marches, operation, and main- 
tenance of vehicles. Question the motor sergeant about the proce- 
dures of handling the maintenance sections. 

Learn the policies of dealing with the batteries. 

Call all maintenance personnel together and tell them that there 
will be no changes in the procedure until further notice. The first 
few weeks should be spent in observing and learning. Do not assume 
anything: many procedures and policies at first may appear to be in- 
correct but there is usually a reason for things being done as they 
are; the existing solution may be the best in that particular situation. 

During the first weeks make a record of everything that could be 
improved. More will be observed in the first weeks than in later 
ones. Make a notation of what is considered bad practice; after a 
while reconsider—and if it still appears incorrect, make corrections. 
If a change in procedures is considered desirable, talk it over with 
the personnel concerned and find out if the proposed procedure has 
been tried before and if it will be beneficial. 

Get oriented and have a basis for corrections and improvements. 
Do not make rapid or radical changes. Changing the practices of 
personnel is a slow process. Be patient but determined, and re- 
organize gradually. 

Inspections 

An inspection is an examination to disclose the degree of com- 
pliance with established standards. A standard is the established mea- 
sure of performance or quality with which an operation or result is 
compared. Standards vary according to the requirements of exist- 
ing conditions or circumstances. For example, the standard of clean- 
liness of a vehicle in garrison under ideal conditions is different from 
that required in a combat area where the camouflage effect of dust 
and mud are desirable. Vehicle failures may occur when operation, 
adjustment, and repair conform to existing standards. Repeated 
failure indicates a need for change in the existing standards or in the 
manufacture of the vehicle. 

Conclusions drawn from intelligent inspections will indicate the 


validity of a standard and provide information for a change in pro- * 


cedure or manufacture to correct a faulty standard (WD AGO Form 
468, Deficiency Report) . 

The purpose of inspection of motor vehicles is to insure that op- 
eration, use, maintenance, and supply of vehicles are adequate to 
meet the needs of combat. 

The scope of inspections will vary from the maintenance inspection 
made by the vehicle driver to that performed by technically trained 
personnel using equipment available only in the higher echelons of 
maintenance. Inspection of motor vehicles includes appearance and 
mechanical condition of vehicles in operation; determination of the 
cause of failure of any unserviceable vehicle; manner of performance 
of maintenance service operations; condition and adequacy of tools, 
equipment, and supplies; use of vehicles in accordance with regula- 
tions; evidence of abuse of vehicles or equipment; condition of ve- 
hicles in storage. 

Inspections of any type or purpose demand keen observation, spe- 
cialized knowledge, and experience in order to recognize any devia- 
tion from normal or standard. A system is necessary to insure that 
no item is overlooked, about which information is wanted. A proce- 
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dure sheet may list the information desired, but only the person mat, 
ing the inspection can obtain and record that information. as to 

There are two general classifications of inspections, command ap/ of an 
technical. Inspections incidental to maintenance services are consi cause 
ered as part of those services rather than specifically as inspection} be ref 
Inspections are the origin of maintenance work. They may disclos| cause 
vehicle condition and indicate the service or repairs necessary. Q,) Ins 
completion of a maintenance service the vehicle is again inspected af techni 
a final check for correction of noted defects. Inspec 

Command inspections: It is the duty of all commanders to inspeq qualif 
their vehicles, to check on maintenance and operating personnel, an§ comm 
to ensure that subordinate commanders are complying with proc the st 
dure and regulations. In addition to scheduled inspections they wil} of an 
make frequent and unannounced inspections, and make inquiry as ») time 
adequacy of quantities and types of vehicles; maintenance; operating Th 
personnel; supplies and equipment; economical assignment, pooling part 0 
and use of vehicles; and will take appropriate action to correct up) tion a 
satisfactory conditions. compl 

Command inspections are classified as informal and formal. Aj month 
informal command inspection is made by the commander withpul (or, | 
warning or preparation of the vehicles. It will be as detailed as ting detern 
and the technical training of the commander permit. The benef perfor 
from informal command inspections is in the improved performand tenanc 
of service operations when maintenance personnel have visible ey semi-a 
dence of the commander’s interest in their work. | motor 

If the commander is unfamiliar with technical details, select } sonnel 
few items, show him how to inspect them, and describe the result oq mainte 
improper maintenance. At each inspection select and instruct on di service 
ferent items. Accurate technical information regarding vehicles af 
be imparted readily by this method. 

Officers must use discretion in making changes or corrections du 
ing an inspection unless they are technically qualified and are famil 
with local conditions or existing instructions. An order or reco 
mendation from an inspector carries weight and must avoid inaccura 
or inconsistent instructions. 

A formal command inspection is made by the commander at 
stated time and place. It usually requires preparation of vehicles 
equipment. The commander may detail subordinates to obtain inf 
mation relative to items of the inspection in order that complete 
formation may be obtained. 

Every commander should be invited to make frequent info studen 
command inspections. While assisting in an informal inspection # and th 
motor officer can call attention to (and make recommendations fo)“ 
changes which require help from the commander. By personal ¢ classed 
tact the commander obtains information possible by no other me anil ¢ 

The battalion commander and motor officer should organize ani a 
spection team of staff members to assist in command inspections. Pri te bes 
to inspection, the personnel should be well informed how to ins _ 
the items they have been assigned. They should know the cause = ie 
the effect of observed conditions, and be prepared to answer the q vent 
tions that are likely to be asked. If staff members inspect with}. 5 
knowledge of standards and with an attitude of constructive ct 908 
cism, the information obtained will be accurate and complete. _ 

Problems which the motor officer may request the commander 
observe are deficiency of training time, assignment of drivers to houl 
hicles, difficulties of performing maintenance, deficiencies of ¢ ge 
and equipment. ra y im 

Technical inspections are complete examinations of materiel to4 he 
termine the serviceability, completeness, and readiness for intend}. 1 
use of the equipment to be issued to troops; or, examinations a “ay 
tests to discover difficulties encountered by combat troops with mail, = * 
riel, so that efficiency may be improved. These inspections will ~ ot 
performed by technically qualified personnel of the third, fourth, at x ” 
fifth echelons, under direct supervision of technically qualified office}, “4 
Whenever a vehicle goes to a third or higher echelon maintenati ne 
shop for repair, it will be given a technical inspection by quail). 
service personnel to insure that all mechanical defects have been a ~ s 
rected prior to its return to the using organization. ne a 

A system of continuing technical inspections of vehicles in 44, ver 
hands of troops will be established by the commander concert oy 
These inspections will cover at least 10% of all automotive vehi A * 
and equipment each 6 months. Vehicles to be inspected will}, oh 
chosen at random and without prior notification. The commanifp w 
and motor officer of the battery, battalion, regiment, or other ¢ hi , 
to which the vehicle is assigned or attached will be notified in writ line 
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gs to the result of the inspection. This notice will include mention 
and ant of any evidence of vehicle abuse. All repairs found necessary be- 
- consig) cause of vehicle abuse will be noted on the form and such abuses will 
Dection| be reported to the commanding officer. If necessary repairs are not 
disclost caused by vehicle abuse, this fact will be stated (AR 850-15). 
ry. Qs} Inspections that are part of scheduled maintenance procedure are 
ected a4 technical in nature but are not classified as “Technical Inspections. 
i iiestien incident to maintenance service is made by technically 
) insped qualified personnel of the unit performing the service. However, a 
nel, ang commander may determine the quality of maintenance and improve 
h proce} the state of training within his organization by utilizing the services 
‘hey will of an inspection group to perform maintenance inspections at any 
iry as ty time or place. 
The appearance of the vehicle will be observed but the important 


perati : |! 
pooling part of a maintenance inspection is that which determines the lubrica- 
‘rect ution and operating conditions of vehicle units and the quality and 


completeness of the prescribed maintenance service operations. The 
nal, Agmonthly or bi-weekly motor vehicle inspection is made by an officer 
withgul (or, under his direct supervision, qualified enlisted personnel) to 
1 as timdetermine the quality and completeness of preventive maintenance 
e benelf performed by the company, battery, and similar units, and the main- 
‘ormand tenance service operations necessary to meet existing standards. The 
sible eyy semi-annual or monthly motor vehicle inspection is made by unit 
motor officer (or, under his direct supervision, qualified enlisted per- 
select jsonnel) to determine the quality and completeness of preventive 
result q maintenance performed by the subordinate units and the maintenance 
-t on dif setvice operations necessary to meet existing standards. 





ticles Driver Training and Permits 


The standards to qualify a driver must be set high; a driver will 
attach the same value to his permit that is given to it by his superiors. 
Only a man who is trained and thoroughly understands first echelon 
operation and maintenance can be qualified as a military driver. (See 
AR 850-15.) In the event that the battalion training program re- 
quires drivers before they have completed their training, select those 
drivers and give them intensive training. Do not waive requirements. 
(See AR 850-15, Responsibility for Accidents.) The men who will 
drive in a column during training under supervision need not be given 
a permit until they have met the prescribed requirements. (Temporary 
student driver identification.) A record should be kept of each driver 
and the number of his permit. Battery motor officers, and selected 
maintenance personnel, should continue training drivers on items 
classed as advanced operation and maintenance. This should continue 
until each driver is proficient in all phases of combat driving. First 
echelon maintenance examinations should be given periodically and 
the best men rewarded. 

Every motor officer should be taught how to stimulate driver pride. 
In the first place, a marr must want to be a driver, then he must be 
taught the things he is required to do. A man cannot be expected to 
like a job about which he knows little. During the basic training 
period, drivers should be told that the men doing the best work will 
be given the opportunity to pick the vehicles that they wish to drive. 
_ Have the driver assigned to the vehicle (AR 850-15). Allow no 
nandet one else to drive that vehicle except in an emergency. This regulation 
‘ets © "should be included in a battalion directive, making it emphatic that 
s of i only the assigned driver or assistant driver will drive this vehicle. Let 
the driver know the vehicle is his to care for and operate. 

Let him select a name for his vehicle. Encourage names with his- 
torical background—but if he wants to name it after a girl friend, 
paint the name on for him. Paint the driver’s name on the vehicle 
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with aT ot on a placard to be attached to the vehicle. Conform to local 
” ‘h |‘egulations on naming and painting the vehicle. 

ee fi si Nothing is more detrimental to driver’s morale than to require his 
e 0 en 


vehicle to be in the best of condition, and have no facilities available 
tomake it possible. The officer in charge must provide tools and sup- 
plies and have them available for the driver’s use. The principal 
item is time. The most common complaint is that the chief of sec- 
tion and the crew devote their time to care of the weapons and leave 
the vehicle entirely to the driver. Chiefs of section should distribute 
work equally. 

ve ve" 4 An award of time off from duty for the driver of the best vehicle 
ed will fin each battery each week is one of the greatest builders of morale. 
omma™ Prost the name of the chief of section and driver having the best 
other _pehicle on the battery bulletin board. Personal attention to drivers 
in waving difficulties is necessary. Evidence of personal interest of the 
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motor officer in each driver is helpful to morale. 

The motor officer will want to assign the new or better vehicles to 
the drivers of less experience. Older and more experienced drivers 
will feel that they are entitled to the better vehicles. They must be 
told that this is a challenge to their skill and that they are given these 
vehicles because of the confidence in them and knowledge that they 
can keep them rolling. Explain to the driver of the new vehicle that 
he is expected to keep it in good condition. 

Have the driver present at all times when work is done on his 
vehicle and allow him to assist the mechanic. It is necessary that the 
driver be with his vehicle for the regular maintenance service opera- 
tions in order to ask questions and learn more about his vehicle. The 
chief of section should be present if possible. If there are deficien- 
cies caused by improper driver maintenance, they can be brought to 
his attention. Any damage that has resulted or might result should 
be explained and method of prevention shown. 

Driver pride is in a specific vehicle and not in vehicles in general. 
Good maintenance cannot be had without good drivers. High morale 
and good spirit are essential. Drivers must feel that the vehicles are 
their own, that their job is important and that the officers in the bat- 
talion are interested in them and their vehicles. 


Dispatch of battalion vehicles 


The battalion motor officer is interested in the utilization of battery 
vehicles as it affects maintenance, and should work out a dispatch 
system. Until a unit has its full complement of vehicles, operation 
demands are variable and the dispatch system must change ac- 
cordingly. 

When in garrison the dispatch system is controlled by battalion, 
to reduce the unauthorized and improper use of vehicles, to use fewer 
personnel, and to have information of vehicles available for use. 

Requests for vehicles for training purposes should go through a 
central dispatch office, for coordination and assignment. They must 
be presented to the central dispatch office sufficiently in advance to 
permit the motor officer to plan for scheduled mgintenance and con- 
solidate class and individual requirements. 

After a unit receives the vehicles prescribed by the T/O & E, 
requests for transportation may be discontinued. Headquarters Bat- 
tery will usually furnish vehicles for administrative travel, Service 
Battery for supplies, and the lettered batteries will take care of their 
own details. 

The battalion dispatcher should see that each driver leaying the 
motor park has an authorized trip ticket, War Dept. Form No. 48. 
The names of those authorized to dispatch battery vehicles should be 
on file in the central dispatch office. Trip tickets must be kept cor- 
rectly and completely. An occasional inspection should be made of 
trip tickets to insure that they are correct and that the mileage driven 
appears to be reasonable. The dispatcher also records the trip ticket 
on his “Daily Dispatch Record of Motor Vehicles,” W.D. AGO 
9-75 (Old OO Form 7361) (AR 850-15). 


Selection of personnel 


For maintenance sections (as for elsewhere), hasty assignment is 
not selection. It is necessary to spend time studying classification rec- 
ords, interviewing the men, observing them at work, and examining 
them for technical knowledge before a selection can be made. An 
alternate should be trained for each job. A trial period should elapse 
before ratings are issued. The desire of the candidate for the job 
and ability to do it are almost equally important. 

Selection of men to attend a service school should be a duty of the 
motor officer. It is better to send good men whose value to the or- 
ganization will be increased rather than poor men who will receive 
little benefit from the training and be of little value to the organiza- 
tion. It is suggested that the number of students to be sent to school 
be determined and the maintenance personnel be encouraged to apply. 
Assignment for advanced training should be considered as a reward 
of merit. 

Standing Operating Procedures 

SOPs are necessary for the smooth and expedient functioning of an 
organization. They should be itemized and published as an order. 
These procedures can eliminate many difficulties of maintenance and 
operation. They must be in accordance with regulations, directives 
and existing circumstances. The following subjects are amenable to 
SOP: duties of personnel; issue of and responsibility for vehicles and 
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tools [motor vehicles with tools may be issued to chiefs of section by 
the battery commander on memorandum receipt and the chief of 
section will be responsible to the battery commander for their opera- 
tioh, servicing, maintenance, and condition; chiefs of section may 
obtain a memorandum receipt from each driver for his vehicles and 
equipment]; dispatch of vehicles; supply procedure (parts, fuel and 
lubricants, cleaning and preserving materials, miscellaneous); work 
orders to higher echelon; inspection procedure (formal, informal, 
spot) ; safety precautions; field operations (reports, refueling, supply, 
evacuation of disabled vehicles) . 


Parts Supply 


A duty of the battalion motor officer is the procurement, storage, 
issue, and keeping records of spare parts. Essential to procurement 
and issue are 

A proper storage and locator system (knowing whether a part is 
on hand and where it can be found). 

Efficiency in submitting requisitions. 

Initiative in follewing up parts requisitions. An efficient method 
of handling parts and keeping records will reduce the delay of vehicle 
repair. The reasons for part failures must be analyzed and every 
effort made to reduce the demand for parts. 

Full stock of authorized spare parts. .The Standard Nomenclature 
Lists authorize the second echelon certain vehicle parts for stock. 
Detailed information concerning the spare parts policy should be 
available from the division or similar unit automotive supply officer. 
The unit should have the parts on hand or a requisition for such 
parts. 

Spare parts must be stored in a manner to prevent damage. Sug- 
gestions: If parts bins are not issued, some must be made; make them 
so that they will fit into a parts truck or trailer and can easily be 
loaded. Number the bins and letter each drawer. When the spare 
parts stock is issued make an inventory list. Make two cards (3”x5”) 
for each part; on each card enter the name and number of the part, 
the amount authorized to have in stock, and number actually on 
hand; the difference should be on requisition. Enter on the cards 
the bin number and the drawer letter in which the part is stored. At- 
tach one card to the part and file the other; the cards should be filed 
with the part names arranged alphabetically. When the part is issued, 
make the appropriate change on the card and requisition a replace- 
ment. Frequent inspections of the supply room must be made to 
insure proper storage of parts and that supply records are in order. 

The locator system can be used in garrison or in the field, as long 
as the parts are stored in bins. Not being able to find a part is the 
same as not having it. If nuts, bolts, cotter pins, gasket material, 
and other parts common are kept available for maintenance person- 
nel, it relieves the supply sergeant of much work—but the misuse of 
such supplies must not result. 

In addition to taking care of parts, the supply sergeant or cor- 
poral usually has- charge of all special tools. Tools must be kept in 
an orderly manner, in good repair, and available for battalion and 
battery maintenance personnel for work within their echelons. 

WD AGO 9-79 (old WD OO Form No. 7365) may be used for 
parts requisition (AR 850-15). The system used in requisitioning 
parts should be obtained from the higher echelon automotive supply 
officer. 

Forms that may be used for job orders are listed in AR 850-15. 
The motor officer, accompanied by the supply noncom, should go to 
the job order section of 3d echelon and learn what system is to be 
used. Only one or two men should be allowed to deal with 3d eche- 
lon for parts and job order requests, to avoid friction and misunder- 
standing. . 

Interchanging parts on vehicles must be done with discretion. Two 
or more vehicles may be kept in operation at the expense of one on 
deadline. If a serviceable part is removed from vehicle “A” which is 
on deadline, and that part is installed in vehicle “B” in order to 
make “B” serviceable, the worn part taken from “B” should be in- 
stalled on “A.” When the replacement part has been received it can 
be installed on “A.” Motor officers can cooperate in exchanging 
parts. For example, one motor officer may have two vehicles of dif- 
ferent makes deadlined for the lack of parts. Another motor officer 
may also have two corresponding vehicles deadlined but for different 
reasons, making a total of four unserviceable vehicles. By exchange 
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of parts it should be possible to get at least two vehicles back into fmarch 


service and reduce the number deadlined. perfor 
Suggestions for Training ‘<a 


Standardization of instruction and grading are very desirable in the | cme 
battalion. The courses should be outlined and the outlines conformed on is 
to in training. Records should be kept of student attendance and Spon 
subjects taught. ow Ww 

It is difficult to find time for instruction of mechanics because they bhe me 
are usually busy performing preventive maintenance. In order to} time 
get a maximum amount of instruction from a minimum number of }}, ligt 
class hours the following method can be used. The motor officer can rhe he 
prepare study assignments and questions from any instructional ma-}noye o 
terial that is accessible to the personnel, such as Vehicle Maintenance \.i1! be 
Manuals, Field and Technical Manuals. Automotive instruction texts} The 
may be purchased from personal or organization funds. If the as one of 
signments are read and the study questions completed before attend. adn 
ing class, a large amount of material can be covered in a minimum}ear ar 
number of class hours. sonn 

In addition to the actual operation and maintenance of vehicles! Mech 
there are a number of subjects that maintenance personnel must know lached 1 
before they are equipped for combat. These subjects are taught tofnechan 
some extent in basic training, but additional training and constant); every 
practice are necessary to make the personnel proficient. They include} ddition 
decontamination of vehicles (proficiency in care and use of second! Facto) 
echelon decontaminating equipment) ; vehicle recovery (knowledge of rea anc 
scouting and patrolling, use of maps and compass to locate and re-protectic 
cover disabled vehicles); operation of radio sets; operation of crew.| 
served weapons; recognition and disposal of booby traps. 








For n 
arch | 

The motor officer should have a file of the loading specifications off the ri 
his vehicles consisting of overall length, width, breakdown height (ifbicles an 
vehicle has fixed cab, it will be to top of cab), and dimensions offfirective 


Overseas movement 


special vehicles; weights of vehicles empty and loaded, and of load) Advis: 
The gross weight should be in long tons (2,240 lbs). ind betw 
Loading priorities should be determined and vehicles classified PUBL 


accordingly. 

AR 55-455, Preparation for Overseas Movement (POM) WD) Public 
US Army Specifications 100, 14A, and identification of Organiza’ Saeco 
tional Impedimenta and Preparation of Records Concerning its Ship 
ment (101) WD, should be obtained, carefully studied, and com 
plied with. 


Complete lists of vehicles and equipment should be made and dis 


The A 
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tributed so that a record is available to battalion officers traveling og FM- 
different ships. T™M 
The motor officer should inspect vehicles for proper unit identifica) TB- 
tion, markings, shipping classification data, and directed equipmen) MW 
loading lists. TC- 
Only those vehicles that are in satisfactory condition will be proc) WD 
essed for shipment overseas. A record of the most recent monthh) SB— 
and semiannual maintenance services must accompany the individual The Os 
vehicles to the port of embarkation. This information for the port) FSM 
authorities is necessary before the vehicles are waterproofed or proc} Ord 
essed for loading. SNL 
A successful card system of recording: the shipment of vehicle) OSP 
should be adopted in order that the driver may claim the vehicle s SPC- 
which he is assigned, and should contain the vehicle administrativ 
data, the ship code number, and the driver’s name (recorded a. . 
cards). The driver is given the card as identification to the debarke Within 
tion port authorities for delivery of the indicated vehicle. gn 
ch po 
Theater of Operations pm 


The battalion motor officer must maintain data on the averagy Outside 
mileage per gallon per type of vehicle for types of terrain that majffopean | 
be anticipated. A safety factor consisting of an amount required s} Sectio 
compensate for wastage, accidents, or unexpected weather, shoul . York, 
always be figured. A safety factor of 20% is reasonable for a tadfMts usin, 
tical motor march. APO. 

For battalion maintenance in combat, the motor officer may weluth Paci 
divide the regimental or battalion maintenance section into light ang Pacific 
heavy maintenance crews. The light maintenance crew consists @ Califo: 
parts, supply trucks, supply personnel, light maintenance truck, afer unit: 
designated mechanics. The heavy maintenance crew includes amg Officer 
tank recovery vehicles, wrecker and crew, designated mechanics af APO | 
welder, and motor officer at the rear of the column. On a tactic#fits with 








< into Imarch the light maintenance crew of the second echelon’ section will 
yerform minor roadside repairs and replacement of parts. A well 
walified mechanic riding in the parts truck discovers the trouble and 
determines the amount of work and time to make the necessary ad- 
in the }iystment or repair. If the repair is minor, the required spare part or 
ormed is left with the driver of the disabled vehicle and the parts truck 
e and }hen continues with the column. The light maintenance truck and 
ew will arrive when the parts supply trucks have moved on and 
e they bhe mechanics make the necessary repairs. If a considerable amount 
der to}f time is required to make the repairs, the vehicle may be towed by 
Der Of bhe light maintenance truck to the place of noon halt or bivouac area. 
er can (The heavy maintenance crew will recover the vehicle if it is unable to 
al ma-|noye on its own wheels or tracks. If the vehicle is totally disabled, it 
nance jill be evacuated by third echelon. 
1 texts} The motor officer rides at the rear of the column to ensure that 
he as-hone of the organization vehicles are passed by the wrecker or tank 
ittend: cated vehicle, individual vehicles infiltrating the column from the 
imuM ear are controlled, first aid is administered to injured if medical 
personnel are not present. 
Mechanics from the battery maintenance sections should be at- 
: know ached to the ammunition train, one mechanic for each section. The 
ght tofmechanic is responsible that the vehicles assigned to him are inspected 
nstatkt every opportunity and repaired when necessary. This work is in 
ncludejddition to his battery maintenance duties. 
seat Factors governing selection of location for shops: accessibility of 


ehicles 





dge of}rea and nearness to good road, size of area and suitability for work, 
ind re-brotection of area. 


The Civilian Automotive Advisor 


For mission of the automotive advisor, see WD Circular 98, 8 
arch 1944, His work is to advise and instruct, under supefvision 
ions ofpf the responsible officer, on proper care, servicing, and repair of ve- 
she (ifpicles and parts thereof. Advisors exercise no command, cannot issue 
ions offfirectives, but can initiate directives through the motor officer. 
f load} Advisors can be well used as liaison between battery and battalion 
d between battalion motor officer and battalion commander. 


assifed|-)BLICATIONS PERTAINING TO MOTOR VEHICLES 


WD) Publications pertaining to motor vehicles originate in the War 
ganiza Department Adjutant General’s Office or the Ordnance Department. 
s Ship 


j Publications 
com: 


The Adjutant General’s Office: 


nd dis) AR—Army Regulations 
ling og FM—Field Manual 
TM—Technical Manual 
sntificel! 2 B—Technical Bulletin 
pment MWO—Modification Work Order 
TC—Training Circular 
ye proc WDC—War Department Circular 
nonthlyt _SB—Supply Bulletin 
Jividuat The Ordnance Department: 
he por FSMWO—Field Service Modification Work Order 


Ord 2 OPSI—Ordnance Publication for Supply Index 








06: 
ae. SNL—Standard Nomenclature Lists 
vehicle OSPE—Organizational Spare Parts and Equipment 
hicle to SPC—Service Parts Catalog 
we Channels of Distribution 


tebarke Within the United States, publications are distributed from Adju- 
nt General’s Depots in each Service Command to publication officer 
each post, camp or station. Organizations requisition publications 
om Post Publication Office. 

averagy Outside the United States, publications are distributed as follows: 

hat ma'topean Theater of Operations (ETO) by Ordnance Publications 

uired t Section, General Depot G-25, APO 518, c/o Postmaster, New 

~ shoul . York, New York. 

xr a tagnits using APO 456, by the Ordnance Publications Officer, Box 5, 

APO 456, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, California. 
nay weguth Pacific Units, by the Ordnance Publications Office, Hq. South 


ight aol Pacific General Depot, APO 502, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, 
nsists @ California. 
ick, er units with San Francisco APO, by the Ordnance Publications 







ides Officer. Box 5, APO 456, or the Ordance Officer, Base Section 3, 
nics a APO 923, depending on their location. _ 
. tactic@tuits with Seattle APO, by Port Military Publications Supply Off- 





cer, Moran Building, Seattle Port of Embarkation, Seattle 4, 
Washington. 

Units with Minneapolis APO by Chicago AG Depot. 

Units with New Orleans or Miami APO by Atlanta AG Depot. 

Units with New York APO: (a) Ordnance Publications Section, 
General Depot G-25, APO 518, if located in the ETO; (b) The 
Ordnance Officer, Ordnance Section, Hq. MBS Depot 150-0, 
APO 600, if located in territory served by that APO; and (c) 
on New York AG Depot if located elsewhere. 

Army Regulations (AR) are the basic administrative regulations for 
the entire War Department. They contain other administrative matter 
pertaining to specific arms and services. Army Regulations of par- 
ticular interest are: 

AR 1-5—Index to Army Regulations 

AR 1-10—List of Current and Suspended Pamphlets 

AR 45-80—Ordnance Department: Ordnance Property 

AR 310-200—Military Publications: Allowances and Distribution 
AR 600-81—Driver and Mechanics Award 

AR 850-5—Marking of Clothing, Equipment, Vehicles, and Property 
AR 850-10—Registration of Motor Vehicles 

AR 850-15—Military Motor Vehicles 

AR 850-18—Storage of Motor Vehicle Equipment 

AR 850-20—Precautions in Handling Gasoline 

Changes and supersession of Army Regulations listed in AR 1-5 and 
1-10 will be listed in WD Pamphlet 12-6. 

Field Manuals (FM) are concerned with training and field opera- 
tions. Field Manuals of particular interest are: 

FM 21-6—List of Publications for Training—published monthly and 
lists: 
Combined Communication Board Procedures 
Field Manuals 
Firing Tables and Charts 
Lubrication Orders 
Mobilization Training Programs 
Technical Bulletins 
Technical Manuals 
Technical Regulations 
Training Circulars 
FM 21-7—List of Training Films and Film Strips 
FM 21-8—Graphic Training Aids 
FM 5-20—Basic Camouflage Principles : 
FM 5-20-B—Camouflage Painting of Vehicles and Equipment 
FM 17-50—Logistics (contains a good chapter on motor marches) 
FM 25-10—Motor Transport 
FM 31-25—Desert Operations 
FM 70-15—Operations in Snow and Extreme Cold 
FM 100-5—Operations 
FM 100-10—Administration 
FM 101-15—Traffic Circulation and Control 
WD Pamphlet 12-3. List of forms stocked by Adjutant General De- 


pots. 
WD Pamphlet 12-6. This pamphlet is published monthly and lists 
the following: 
Mobilization Regulations 
Modification Work Orders 
Readjustment Regulations 
Supply Bulletins 
SB 9-9 Current Ordnance. FSB and MWOs. 
War Department Pamphlets 
Technical Manuals (TM) contain the specific technical informa- 
tion needed by the various arms and services in performing their func- 
tions. They are listed in FM 21-6. 
TM 6-605—Field Artillery Individual and Unit Training Standards 
TM 9-834—Vehicular General Purpose Unit Equipment 
TM 9-850—Cleaning, Preserving, Lubricating, and Welding Mate- 
rials (see also SNL K1 and K2) 
TM 9-2800—Standard Military Motor Vehicles (weights, dimen- 
sions, etc.) 
TM 9-803—14-ton C&R Ford, Willys 
TM 9-808—*4-ton, 4 x 4, Dodge 
TM 9-810—1 ¥4-ton, 4 x 4, Dodge 
TM 9-805—1'4-ton, 4 x 4, Chevrolet 
TM 9-801—2'4-ton, 6 x 6, GMC 
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TM 9-811—4-ton, 6 x 6, Diamond-T 

TM 9-785—High-Speed Tractor, M4 

TM 9-786—High-Speed Tractor, M5 

TM 9-788—High-Speed Tractor, M6 

TM 9-731E—Carriage, Motor, 105-mm How, M7 

TM 9-710—Basic Half Track 

TM 10-450—Sheet Metal Work, Body, Fender and Radiator Repair 

TM 10-510—The Motor Vehicle 

TM 10-550—Fuels and Carburetion 

TM 10-560—Chassis, Body and Trailer Units 

TM 10-565—Automotive Brakes 

TM 10-580—Automotive Electricity 

TM 10-585—Automotive Power Transmission Units 

TM 10-590—Hand, Measuring, and Power Tools 

TM 11-401—Training Film and Film Strip Projection 

TM 21-250—Army Instruction 

TM 21-300—Driver Selection and Training, Wheeled Vehicles 

TM 21-301—Driver Selection and Training, Track Vehicles 

TM 21-305—Drivers’ Manual (supersedes TM 10-460) 

TM 31-200—Maintenance and Care of Pneumatic Tires and Rubber 
Treads 

TM 37-2810—Motor Vehicle Inspections and Preventive Mainte- 
nance 

War Department Lubrication Orders are the approved instructions 
for first and second echelon lubrication of vehicles and equipment. 
They are listed in FM 21-6. 

Training Circulars (TC) promulgate new doctrine for test, dis- 
seminate War Department training policies, and are used to make 
general amendments to field manuals. Changes to Army Regulations 
previous to publication and distribution of the actual “Change No. 
aime to AR ____” may be published in a Training Circular. 
Training Circulars carry in bold faced type the date on which the 
circular becomes void unless previously superseded or rescinded by 
other action. They are listed in FM-21-6. 

War Department Circulars (WD Cir) are usually directive in 
nature, general in application, but temporary in duration. War De- 
partment Circulars are commonly used for administrative and supply 
information, and are listed in WD Pamphlet 12-6. 

Supply Bulletins (SB) are listed in WD Pamphlet 12-6. 

Modification Work Orders (MWO) are instructions issued to 
the field, authorizing and describing in detail modifications or changes 
to be ‘made to materiel. The time limit for completing the job is 
indicated by a color band on the Modification Work Order. 

“Red band” modifications are to be performed immediately. 

“Green band” modifications can wait until the time of the next 
arsenal overhaul. 

“Blue band” modifications are between the two former in urgency 
and may be done when all red band MW0Os have been completed. 

The Modification Work Order supersedes the Field Service Modi- 
fication Work Order (FSMWO) formerly issued by the Ordnance 
Department (WD Cir No. 4, 1944). Modification Work Orders 
are listed in WD Pamphlet 12-6. 








Ordnance Technical Bulletins (TB) furnish technical informatio] 
to the field in advance of publication in 9-series technical manugj 
and 23-series Field Manuals “Basic Weapons” and are listed in Fly 
21-6. Technical Bulletins of special interest are: 

TB ORD 67 (1944)—Storage Batteries APRI 

TB ORD 126 (1944) —Lubrication Ist 

TB ORD 173 (1944)—Unit Replacement and Repair Time Guid 
for Wheeled Vehicles. 

Ordnance Publications for Supply Index (ORD 2 OPSI) lists th 
a Standard Nomenclature List (SNL) for Ordnance mar 
riel. 2nd 

Standard Nomenclature Lists (SNL) are lists of parts and equiy 
ment for use in the requisitioning, supply and procurement of ord 
nance materiel, and are indexed in ORD 2 OPSI. They constitute{ 3d 
system of uniform nomenclaure for ordnance materiel and are th 
medium through which details not shown in the Table of Organizs 
tion and Table of Equipment are published. Ordnance materiel 4th 
classified into 19 groups, each designated by a letter. Groups « 
special interest are: 

Group G—Motor Vehicles (tanks, tractors, trucks, etc.) (G-27, Se 
2, Tool Sets, Motor Transport) 

Group H—Standard Hardware, etc. 5th 

Group J—Standard Tools, etc. 

Group K—Cleaners, Lubricants, Welding Supplies, etc., K1 and Ki 
(See TM 9-850.) 

Group N—Sets of Special Use Equipment 

Tables of Organization (T/O) list personnel allotted to a uni 
Tables of Equipment (T/E) list equipment allotted to a unit. } 

The above T/O and T/E are indexed in the “List of Tables 6th 
Organization and Equipment, Tables of Basic Allowance and Tabk 
of Allowances.” j 

List of War Department Publications issued during 
194. is a monthly index of General Orders, Bulletins, numberd 
circulars, and War Department Memorandums issued during thd 
month. 7th 

Weekly Directive, Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, is a publ 
cation designed to bring to the attention of all elements of the Arm 
Ground Forces, pertinent and important information published 
the foregoing publications, as well as new doctrines of training | 
changes in the administrative policies of the Army Ground Forces. 

“The Army Motors” is a monthly magazine intended for perso 
nel engaged in Motor Transport activities, including drivers. Arm 
Motors keeps the field abreast of current technical automotive info 
mation, preventive maintenance procedures, new publications a 
regulations, data on procurement of new parts, assemblies, and 4 
cessories, manufacturer’s recommendations, and any other inform 
tion affecting operation and maintenance of motor vehicles. Puy 8th 
lished by Preventive Maintenance Branch, Maintenance Division, | 
fice Chief of Ordnance, Detroit 32, Michigan. ; 

Changes. The many changes occurring in official publicatiog %h 
make it necessary that the user keep each book (and this article} 
posted up-to-date in order to obtain the maximum benefits. 








10th 
' 


ARE YOUR OPTICS COATED? 


Something new has been added lately to Army optical equipment. 
Everybody who uses binoculars, telescopes, height finders, and the 
like should know about it. An infinitely thin coating of magnesium 
fluoride is being applied to the lenses and prisms of such equipment. 
Light transmission is greatly increased by the coating. The “seeing” 
ability of telescopes is increased as much as 50%, and targets can be 
identified 15 to 30 minutes later at night and earlier in the morning. 
Glare, halos, and ghost images are eliminated. Standard binoculars 
which are coated have a 20% greater range of vision at night. 

Instruments which have coated lenses can be identified by visual 
inspection. Hold the instrument at an angle to a natural or artificial 
source of light and observe the reflected light. If the optics are 
coated, the reflected light will have a distinctive purplish tinge. This 
purplish tinge is often observed by personnel when they are cleaning 
a lens. It usually leads them to believe that the lens is dirty or dis- 
colored, whereupon they proceed to remove the film. Naturally, 
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this should never be done. Iith 


Coated instruments should be handled with even greater care tht 
uncoated instruments. They should be given the utmost protectif ' 
against dust and dirt so they won’t have to be cleaned more frequent 2th 
than is absolutely necessary. The use of ethyl alcohol, grade 1, a 
lens cleaning liquid soap will not affect the coating unduly (see TI 
9-850 for cleaning instructions). But excessive rubbing will remo 
the fluoride film and must be avoided. Removal of the coating frd 
the objective or eye piece, either partially or completely, does 
render the instrument useless. It does, however, destroy the benel 
of the coating. This makes it necessary to reapply the film—whit B 
113th 
is a complex job for higher echelon shops—to restore the advantaf 
of the coating. 

To be able to see farther and more clearly is an important ad 
tage in military operations. To enjoy these benefits, it is import), 
that coated instruments, which provide the benefits, be treated 
the best possible care. 
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Diary of War Events 


(As Reported by the American Press—Edited by B. H. W.) 


APRIL, 1945 


U.S. 10th Army under Lt. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner 
lands on the west coast of Okinawa in the Ryukyus. 

B-29s bomb Tokyo. 

Jap losses in the Philippines total 308,180; U. S. casualties 
total 31,132. 

Allied armies in Germany continue successful advances. 

U.S. 10th Army advances across Okinawa to the east coast 
near Tobara. 

Allied armies on western front capture Kassel and Gotha. 

1,400 U.S. planes bomb U-boat plants at the Kiel naval base. 

Large force of B-29s raids 2 industrial areas near Tokyo. 

U.S. bombers again raid Kiel. 

Red Army captures Bratislava and pushes within 2 miles of 
Vienna. 

U.S. bombers raid Hong Kong, destroy 28 Jap ships in the 
China Sea. 

Soviet Russia denounces her neutrality pact with Japan. 

Japanese government cabinet resigns. 

Gen. MacArthur and Adm. Nimitz to head all Army and 
Navy forces against Japan. 

U.S. bombers again raid Hong Kong. 5,000 allied planes 
bomb the Reich. 

Russian troops advance to the city limits of Vienna. 

Allied armies on Western Front push forward 5 to 30 miles. 

650 heavies bomb rail networks south of Berlin. 

USS. 5th Army in Italy advances 2 miles southeast of Massa. 

Jap planes attack our invasion fleet of Okinawa—U.S. fight- 
ers shoot down 150 planes. 

US. heavy bombers again hit Hong Kong. 

U.S. 5th Fleet encounters Jap Fleet 50 miles southwest of 
Kyushu and sinks 6 warships, 2 cruisers, and 3 destroyers. 

Jap planes sink 3 U.S. destroyers off Okinawa but lose 417 
planes. 

300 B-29s destroy 122 Jap planes in an attack on Tokyo and 
Nagoya. 

USS. 3d Army finds $100,000,000 gold cache hidden in salt 
mines 140 miles from Berlin. 

USS. fliers shoot down 63 of a fleet of German planes that at- 
tempt to intercept a force of 1,300 U.S. bombers over 
Germany. 

USS. 5th Army in Italy captures Mount Fragolito. 

Russians open an all-out assault on Koenigsberg. 

1,200 U.S. bombers smash airfield and ordnance depots in 
Central“ Germany. 

1,250 U.S. heavies smash airfields around Munich. 

Russian troops capture the center of Vienna. 

U.S. Marines on Okinawa gain control of half of Mobobu 
Peninsula. 

Allied armies on the Western Front advance 25 miles. 

Allied fliers destroy 397 planes over Germany. 

British 8th Army in Italy crosses the Senio River and U.S. 
Sth Army captures Massa. 

US. troops land on Jolo, gain control of Sulu Archipelago. 

U.S. 9th Army’s 2nd Armd Div advances to within 63 miles 
of Berlin. 

Spain breaks diplomatic relations with Japan. 

President Roosevelt dies suddenly and unexpectedly from a 
cerebral hemorrhage at Warm Springs, Ga. 

Harry S. Truman sworn in as President of the United States 
at 1909 hours. , 

USS. 9th Air Force destroys 117 German planes. 

Jap fliers resume suicide attacks on U.S. ships off Okinawa. 
Sink 1 destroyer and damage several others. Our troops 
shoot down 118 Jap planes. 

U.S. 3d Army advances 32 miles across Germany. 

Russian troops capture Vienna. 

Allied troops advance at both ends of their front. 

B-29s bomb Tokyo. 

750 RAF heavy bombers raid Berlin. 

U.S. Marines on Okinawa advance to northern tip of island. 


15th 


16th 


17th 


18th 


19th 


20th 


21st 


22nd 


23d 


24th 


25th 


26th 


27th 


28th 


29th 


30th 


German stiff resistance slows down center of Allied armies. 

British 8th Army in Italy captures Imola, 18 miles from Bo- 
logna. 

Allied “liers sweep German airfields, destroy 905 Luftwaffes. 

Pacific Fleet planes destroy 368 Jap planes in raids over Kyu- 
shu, the Ryukyus, and the Okinawa area. 

Gen. Eisenhower halts drive on Berlin to clean up pockets be- 
hind the battle lines. 

Allied planes over Germany and Czechoslovakia destroy 282 
German planes. 

War Dept. reports that transfer of troops and supplies from 
Europe to the Pacific has begun. 

U.S. 3d Army advances into Czechoslovakia. U.S. 9th Army 
captures Magdeburg. 

Russian troops push to within 14 miles of Berlin. 

British forces capture Argenta in Italy. 

U.S. 24th Div lands at Malabang and Parang on Mindanao. 

Japs capture Sinning in China. 

USS. Ist Army captures Leipzig and Halle. 

British 8th Army in Italy drives the Germans from the Ar- 
genta Gap. 

USS. troops capture Cotabato on Southern Mindanao. 

U.S. 7th Army captures Nuremberg. 

Allied fliers pound Berlin’s outposts. 

USS. 5th Army in Italy pushes into the Po Valley. 

Red Army advances into Berlin. 

U.S. 3d Army captures Czechoslovak stronghold of Asch. 

Allied forces in Italy capture Bologna. 

B-29s bomb Jap airfields on Kyushu Island. 

Red Army gains control of 1/6 of Berlin: 

U.S. 5th Army crosses the Secchia and Panara Rivers and 
closes in on Modena. 

B-29s raid Jap airfields at Miyazaki and Tomitaka on Kyushu. 

Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs Molotoff arrives in 
Washington, D. C. 

U.S. 3d Army changes direction toward Regensburg. 

Allied Armies advance to the Po River in Italy. 

U.S. troops on Mindanao capture vital junction of Kabacan. 

Russian troops capture half of Berlin. 

U.S. 3d Army advances to within 35 miles of the Austrian 
border. 

Allied troops in Italy capture the port of LaSpezia, and the 
junction city of Modena and Ferrara. 

Russian armies encircle Berlin and link up with U. S. forces 
at Torgau, on the Elbe River. 

USS. infantry captures Kakuzu on Okinawa. 

U.S. 3d Army advances to within 8 miles of the Austrian 
border. 

Marshal Petain returns to France for prosecution. 

USS. 5th Army in Italy smashes into Genoa, the last German 
naval base on the Mediterranean. 

German people in Munich and other areas in southwestern 
Germany revolt. 

U.S. 7th Army crosses the Austrian border after advancing 
130 miles from Nuremberg in 9 days. U.S. 3d Army 
siezes Augsburg, 27 miles from Munich. 

Allied troops in Italy capture Bergamo, 30 miles from Swiss 
border. 

Jap aircraft attack U.S. warships off Okinawa. Sink an aux- 
iliary surface vessel. Japs lose 57 planes in the attack. 


- U.S. 7th Army smashes into Munich. 


U.S. Sth Army in Italy captures Milan. Italian Partisans 
execute Mussolini, his mistress, and more than a dozen 
other Fascists near Como. 

Jap plane attacks U.S. Navy hospital ship off Okinawa. Kills 
29 and injures 33. 

US. — on Mindanao sieze Padada airfield along Davao 
Gulf. 

Soviet armies continue to clean up Berlin. 

U.S. 7th Army captures Munich and the notorious Nazi ex- 
termination camp at Dachau. 
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REPORT ON THE RUSSIANS. By W. L. White. 309 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


Last year Mr. White had an enviable opportunity to see as much 
as any outsider has seen of Russia and her people. He was part of 
Eric Johnston’s party, when for the president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce the Soviet government relaxed its long-standing rule 
of secrecy. Thus he saw Russia from the Finnish Front to the 
Caspian, from Siberia to the Ukraine. This was no tour pre-planned 
by the officials—the party went where it wished, saw what it wanted, 
spoke with whom it desired. 

A sound reporter, Mr. White has turned out a straight, un- 
varnished account. He covers the great achievements of the Soviet 
economy as well as Russian disregard for individual self-determina- 
tion. It is a rounded aecount, by no means so biased as recently 
published extracts would indicate. Those unfortunately raised inter- 
national repercussions. Presumably they are correct, but they pre- 
sented only one side of the glass; when the narrative is read as a 
whole, a much better perspective is gained. 

This, then, is no white-washing book. It steps on many a sensi- 
tive toe. But it rings true. 


SOLUTION IN ASIA. By Owen Lattimore. 207 pp.; index; 
endpaper map. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


Mr. Lattimore’s oriental experience will rightly cause his thoughts 
to be respectfully received in high places. Cogently and concisely 
stated, they should be well known among us all. He speaks from a 
25-year background as business- and newspaperman in China, re- 
searcher in Manchuria, Mongolia, and China, political adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek, and OWI Director of Pacific Operations. 

A fair part of Solution in Asia is a realistic review of recent 
Chinese and Japanese political history. Objective, impartial, and fair, 
Mr. Lattimore does not let his respect for individuals (as Chiang), 
or his closeness to the scene, blur his vision or muddle his account. 
He cuts through the fog many “experts” have developed by labelling 
the Chinese as “enigmatic,” the Jap emperor as “divine,” etc. In- 
stead, he shows the people themselves to be people, with normal vir- 
tues, vices, and reactions. He finds them more interested in practicing 
dmocracy than in fine-spun occidental theories which are coupled with 
a factual imperialism. 

This ties in, of course, with our Asiatic policy—or our past lack 
of one. For the future we must work with the orientals. Mere re- 
liance on great bases will not solve the problems of everyday living, 
however useful armed strength may be in keeping Japan herself in 
check. The days of great colonial empires are past. Self-government 
must become a fact, if revolution is to be avoided and stability 
founded. 

Mr. Lattimore has performed a notable service in writing this 
layman’s book, one so free from bias, hysteria, or hearsay, one so 
down-to-earth. 
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CHINA AFTER SEVEN YEARS OF WAR. By Hawthorn _ 
Cheng, Samuel M. Chao, Chu Fu-sung, Frank Tao, Charles C. H ampe 
Wan, Floyd Taylor, and Jean Lyon; edited by Hollington K}"8 - 


Tong. 246 pp.; illustrated. The Macmillan Co. $2.00. a 


In Chungking, five young Chinese journalists with pre-war English-{ he tray 
language-newspaper experience and two American associates, have} was la 
written about “China today.” It is about the Chinese people, written} ¢raigh 
in China by seven authors who have lived through what they write} it cons 
about. Together they give a graphic picture of how the Chinese look} Filipin 
and think and fight after seven years of war. They tell of the com} the na 
mon man and the soldier and the families of both; of the capital and} Mr. 
the small town; of life in the refugee universities and of literature sccoun 
and of the progress of political reform. Flyers who kept intact the} Richar 
lifeline over “the hump” are not forgotten. Neither are the infantry} Tog 
men. lvital fp 

Dr. Tong, veteran journalist and publisher, has served the Chinese) Ameri: 
National Government as Vice-Minister of Information since before 
the war. Unquestionably this present book presents the government's! DOU. 
point of view. That does not mean it is inaccurate; to the contrary Hor 
it is undoubtedly the more accurate because of its at-least-semi-official} ..., 
sponsorship. At the same time, however, many things are probably) |. corn 
left unsaid. For several facets of the current situation, though, if troops 
gives the most authentic available information. pet 
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ALLENBY IN EGYPT. By Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell. 15th Sun Y 

pp.; index; illustrated. Oxford University Press. $2.50. I kept u 


Five years ago Field-Marshal Wavell published Allenby: A Study) mitted 
in Greatness, which admirably described and documented Allenby’ Ansel 
military career. Years of war greatly slowed this second volume, bu} Cap 
it is well worth the wait. a. 

Great as were Allenby’s wartime achievements, he rendered equally) society 
valuable service as Special High Commissioner for Egypt — the sec 
ately thereafter. Egypt was fast approaching the status of a sepa| Dr. Si 
rate nation. British activities had brought prosperity, and with its} associa 
freedom of speech and thought. The Near East was seething wil plans, 
hopes from Versailles, as well as with disorders. | His stc 

Allenby’s job was a difficult one. He had to restore order, and himsel 
support from London was far from what might have been desired Now 
He was a man of action, accustomed to obtaining results and caring) that R 
little for explanations. Thus although attacked by Londoners, he melodr 
was respected by the Egyptians. “But both Great Britain and Egypt) place e 
owe him a debt of gratitude. In a most difficult period in the rele) of Oct 
tions between the two countries, he upheld essential British interest) SOUT 
without causing bitterness; he secured for Egypt independence fron) 
a reluctant British government and a liberal constitution from a tt 
actionary monarch.” 

Allenby’s labors bore rich fruit 20 years later. From them we cal) searche 
draw many lessons useful in our dealings with many States after thi) the wor 
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DISCOUNT OFFER AND MAILING DATA tists to 
For cash with order your Association can obtain for its members ’most any books (texts, biographies, histories, fiction, etc.) at | their ty 
the following discounts: : hover a 
On orders amounting to at least $2.50... 10% In sc 
On orders amounting to $15.00 or more_._____. 15% ae fi 
Remittance must be in U. S. funds; checks or money orders are the safest. Please do not send foreign currency, as it “shrinks” a 2 
amazingly. 
, “ - th 

No discount is possible on Government publications, however, nor on Journal subscriptions or Association memberships. oy 
We pay book-rate postage. \ greatest 
Nothing can be sent C.O.D. anywhere, or by insured or air mail to A.P.O.s overseas. Such items as globes are too bulky for From 
shipment to individuals overseas, as we are of course subject to Post Office Department Order No. 19687; for its detailed provisions, | 4. a 
consult your local postmaster. Their a 
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LEYTE CALLING ... By Lt. Joseph F. St. John, USA. 220 pp. 
Vanguard Press. $2.00. 

AMERICAN GUERRILLA IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Ira 
Wolfert. 223 pp.; map. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 


Contrary to the popular impression at the time, the Philippines 
}were not blacked out during the years following the surrender. There 
was regular radio contact with Gen. MacArthur. Arms and equip- 
ment were supplied to an organized and effective guerrilla force, 
which not only kept GHQ informed of developments but also greatly 
hampered the Japs. Most important of all, this group was the rally- 
ing point for Filipino resistance, and was a constant symbol that the 
Americans would return—and at the earliest possible moment. 

| Lt. St. John became a radioman and coastal spotter. Before then 
English-| he traveled from Luzon to.Leyte and Mindanao. His guerrilla work 
Ss, havel was largely back on Leyte. His account is a brisk, intimate one— 
written} traightforward and breezy, with no literary pretensions. Through 
°y write} it constantly shines the magnificent help given the Americans by the 
ese look} Filipinos, without thought of reward or of the dangers risked by 
he com the natives. 

ital and! Mr. Wolfert has set down in more formal fashion a more rounded 
terature/ account of the activities of one of St. John’s associates, Ensign I. D. 
tact the} Richardson. It complements the St. John book. 

nfantry} Together, these two books are outstanding in their recital of a 
vital phase of this war: the important guerrilla activities by both 
Chines} Americans and outstandingly loyal Filipinos. 


wthorne 
s C,H. 
gton K, 
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nment's! DOUBLE TEN. By Carl Glick. 281 pp.; illustrated. Whittlesey 
ontrary,, House. $2.50. 

i-official 


Sometimes it takes a long while for events of great importance 
robablyy to come to light. For instance, how many have known that Chinese 
Us, | troops were trained in this country, preparatory to the revolution that 

overthrew the Queen Empress? That Chinese Royalists here tried 

| to “take over” the revolutionary movement and to assassinate Dr. 
ll. Dt Sun Yat-sen? For the sake of the living, many such things must be 
kept under wraps for years on end. Finally some of them are com- 
| Study mitted to print before memories are too faded to tell the story. 
Ilenby’ Ansel O’Banion’s is one of those favored few. 
me, buy Capt. O’Banion, one-time cavalry sergeant at Fort Riley and else- 
where, became a member of the Po Wong Wui, Chinese secret 
equally} society. He worked and fought for the Chinese Revolution, directing 
immedi the secret training of troops in some 21 U. S. cities. He smuggled 
a sepe} Dr. Sun into this country and protected him while here. Closely 
ith it :) associated with General Homer Lea, he obtained Japan’s secret war 
ng witif plans, on which was based Lea’s important The Valor of Ignorance. 
His story is a fascinating one, well told to Mr. Glick by the captain 
er, and himself. 
desired) Now we are experiencing what might be called a continuation of 
1 caring) that Revolution. In.China it certainly is that. As action and true 
ers, he) melodrama never lose their fascination, Double Ten has a distinct 
1 Egypt\ place even when war and revolution are on a scale far surpassing that 
he relat of October 10, 1911. 


rent SOUTH AMERICA CALLED THEM. By Victor Wolfgang 
: von Hagen. 311 pp.; index; illustrated. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.75. 


m a fe 

Mr. von Hagen, whose South American explorations and re- 
we cat} Searches are wide, writes primarily of the explorations of four of 
‘ter thisy the world’s greatest naturalists. At the same time he tells more about 
South America than is to be found elsewhere in a single volume. 
Aside from dictators, revolutions, and the wars for freedom, this 
——j is the story of South America, for among them this quartet of giants 
covered it thoroughly. They may not have been the very first scien- 
tists to examine parts of it, but their attainments were so great and 
at [their travels so wide, that their coverage was truly comprehensive 
over a period of a century and a half. 

In so short a review it is impossible to do more than briefly recall 
their fields. La Condamine was the equator-measurer. Humboldt 
ws” | uly wrote on his passport his purpose: “Traveling for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge.” Darwin just barely got aboard the Beagle for 
the voyage which, from Galapagos Islands discoveries, led straight 
to his Origin of the Species. Robert Spruce was one of the world’s 
gteatest botanical collectors. 

From the rain plains of the Orinoco and the Amazon’s jungle, to 
the wastes of Tierra del Fuego, these men examined South America. 
Their adventures read like incredible fiction—yet they are true. This 
——j rich and flavorsome material is woven into a magnificent tapestry by 
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FIELD ARTILLERY 
GUIDE 


Thoroughly 
Revised 








Second Edition 


A TypicaL CoMMENT: 


“The FIELD ARTILLERY GUIDE has 
been a real help and is by far the best book 
that we have been able to get. All the offi- 


cers in our Battalion have one and carry it 
even through the jungles of the S.W.P.A.” 
Capt., FA 


* 


Have You A Copy? 


Ir 1s AVAILABLE IN Two Forms: 


Cased in durable Sturdite, it is priced 
at $2 subject to these discounts for remit- 


tance with order: 


10% 
15% 


Over 12 copies: 20% 


2 to 7 copies: 





8 to 12 copies: 








Bound in leather, with your name em- 


bossed in gold, it is $5 per copy. 
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U. S. FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION 


1218 Connecticut Avenue Washington 6, D. C. 
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THIS BOOK IS FOR ALL MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES. 
IT IS A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
ALL FEDERAL BENEFITS. 
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— CONTENTS — 


Mustering-out Pay—Pensions—Retirement Pay—Medical Care— 

Vocational Rehabilitation—Life Insurance—Civil Service Prefer- 

ence—G. |. Bill of Rights—Jobs—Veterans' Administration 

Office — Personal Affairs — Wills — Estates — Army Emergency 
Relief—Red Cross—Burial. 


Written So the Average Soldier Can Under- 
stand and Profit By It. 


Price $1.00 
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THE SALINAS: Upside Down River. By Anne B. Fisher. 31 {govern 
pp.; index; illustrated. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. Revolu 


Through 150 miles of central California, the Salinas winds jt and hi 
way northward to Monterey Bay. Not long as our rivers go, nar.{™ PY 
row, and ever near the ocean, it waters one of the world’s riches You 
agricultural areas. This is the land too of Fort Ord and Camp Wilsor 
Roberts, of Hunter Liggett Military Reservation and great fying to the 
fields. of our 

In past years it was a land of missions and great cattle ranches, 

You have glimpses of it in Two Years Before the Mast, and inti. THE 
mate accounts in some of Stewart Edward White’s later books. | bibli 
was a romantic land then, full of Spanish customs and others im.} To : 
ported from Mexico, whence the Spanish moved north in 1769. De.jof sch 
spite its droughts and hardships it was a wealthy land and one}biogray 
of spirit. France 

In this 27th volume of the “Rivers of America” series, the pageant} Jeffers 
of the valley is delightfully told. The old dreamy life is here. Fre-(}-volur 
mont and his men, and the coming of the gringos, brought war and/ Mr. 
intrigue, seldom very flattering to the newcomers. Gold brought itsjis to b 
troubles. Then came expansion. Earthquake, sugar beet, lettuce|79. T 
newly-come transportation—all affected the valley. This vignette of{of pro 





American life and history is well told. ifore h 
'would 

SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN: Problems of Readjustment. By George\its Co: 
K. Pratt, M.D. 233 pp. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 1 By 


A number of books have recently been published, or are about to) Paris, 
be, for the purpose of helping steer the returned veteran through the} stant c 
difficulties of settling down to the complex life of a civilian. Thisfwas as 
isn*t one of them. doubt 

Dr. Pratt has written a common-sense book for the civilian com ful th 
munity, for the relatives and friends of men in the services. There) bilities 
isn’t a trace of molly-coddling in it, nor any supersensitiveness. It is} Unc 
a sound account of what army life does to the civilian who is flunglas few 
into it, how it prevents strains of adjustment, gives a straight picture} readily 
of what happens when that same civilian returns to his old haunts} assurec 
and then gives some straight talk about how to handle problems in 
order to have the best solution for all concerned. As an appendi}A SH 
appears a guide for planning and coordinating community service} Nev 
for veterans, prepared under the auspices of the National Social ern 
Work Council. The 

Dr. Pratt is qualified to present such a book. In the last war hefpedant 
served both here and in France, and later was a rehabilitation con | Three 
sultant for the Public Health Service (which handled such things! the Ar 
before the Veterans’ Administration was established). Between wats or to | 
he had wide experience in the field of mental hygiene. His interest evoluti 
is now sharper than ever, as one of his sons is a Signal Corps corporal) Noy 
in France. \ price) 


CHUNGKING DIALOGUES. By Lin Mousheng. 149 pp. John 3 a 

Day Co. $2.00. 

In form, this book represents ten evenings’ discussions among 4) 
social scientist, a young radical, a telephone girl, an old conservative COAC 
and a Confucian philosopher. They discuss China’s problems: her Pran 
politics, the war, social and economic aims, and the like. 

Don’t let such an outline make you shy away from this litle 
volume. It makes sense in any language, with people of any nation 
ality substituted for the speakers. Not that it was Lin’s aim to write 
so universally; after all, he is Chinese to the core, and not only has} 
done much thinking on behalf of his country but also has talked 
lately. with innumerable Chinese newly arrived from Chungking. 
From those discussions he has drawn much of his factual material 
concerning party strife, plans for education and industrialization) 
acceptance of foreign capital, and the like. esl 

Yes, he had China very definitely in mind. But his smooth and Wh, 
witty book, spiced by tit-bits from the ancient sages, is a wise and 
mellow piece of writing that will stimulate thought almost unbe 
knownst to the reader. 
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ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. By Frazer E. Wilson. 245 pp.; bibliogre valley 
phy; index; illustrated. Garrett & Massie. $3.00. : the 
Some people believe in the accuracy of first impressions. Mr. Wil _— 

s. 


son does not, at least not in the case of St. Clair, first governor of 
the Northwest Territory and perhaps best known as the leader 0 
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in ill-fated expedition against the Indians in 1791. 

In this biography, much stress is laid on St. Clair’s undoubted 
ychievements on the frontier. Before his 15-year term as territorial 
governor, he took part in the French and Indian War and in the 
Revolution. He also served in Congress and public life. His motives 
and his thinking are clarified considerably by liberal quotations from 
his public and private papers. 

Your estimate of St. Clair may or may not be changed by Mr. 
Wilson’s account. Undoubtedly, however, it is a distinct contribution 
to the literature bearing upon the early days of this important section 
of our country. 


THE YOUNG JEFFERSON. By Claude G. Bowers. 523 pp.; 
bibliography; index; illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.75. 


To abilities as editorial writer and diplomat, Mr. Bowers adds that 
f scholar. This combination has brought forth an outstanding 
biography of Thomas Jefferson, from boyhood to his return from 
France to become our first Secretary of State. With the earlier 
Jefferson and Hamilton and Jefferson in Power, it forms a complete 
3volume biography. 

Mr. Bowers feels that the essence of Jefferson’s thought and aims 
isto be found in his work in the Virginia legislature from 1776 to 
79, Then he labored for creation of a democracy. Feudal concepts 
of property, religion, and the relation of Church and State fell be- 
fore him. In his home state he was doing what in future years he 
would do for the whole of the new nation, when he would help frame 
its Constitution. 

By giving in some detail Jefferson’s five years as a diplomat in 
Paris, Mr. Bowers lays some old dragons. Jefferson’s daily life, con- 
stant companions, and close friends belie the scurrilous claims that he 
was associated with the bloodiest figures of the Terror. Without 
doubt he favored radical reforms of government, but it is very doubt- 
ful that he believed the French people to be ready for the responsi- 
bilities of managing a Republic. s 
Under Mr. Bowers’s skilled pen, Thomas Jefferson comes to life 
as few individuals have the fortune to do in books. The reader can 
readily believe that the Virginian was the titan the historians have 
assured us he was. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Allan 
Nevins and Henry Steele Commager. 511 pp.; index; maps. Mod- 
ern Library. 95c. 

These two professors of Columbia University are not mere 
pedants. They both know their subject and love it and its meaning. 
Three years ago they published for the layman a concise history of 
the American people. It didn’t pretend to embody original research, 
or to advance a particular thesis. It was simply the story of the 
evolution of a free sgciety. 

Now this excellent work is available in the convenient size (and 
ptice) of the Modern Library books. To the original, the authors 
have added a chapter bringing the chronicle up to last summer. The 
whole is excellent for any of us, and especially suitable for giving 
to the foreign friends many of us have recently made. 


COACHING ROADS OF OLD NEW ENGLAND. By George 
Francis Marlowe. 200 pp.; illustrated. The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


Mr. Marlowe—able architect, historian, traveler, and writer— 
strongly recommends following the old post and coaching roads, to 
explore New England. After reading his delightful book, I’m in- 
dined to agree. 

In this smooth-flowing account (illustrated, by the way, by the 
author himself) he takes the reader over five of these roads. Besides 
the roads themselves, a connecting link is formed by the inns and 
taverns. Many of these have disappeared through the years, but 
others remain. All are rich in history, and delectable tidbits are con- 
stantly recalling to mind events of our early history. 

What roads? Well, the Old Boston Post Road is here, of course, 
passing through familiar Connecticut landscape on the way between 
the two ports. The Middle Road and the Lower Post Road are 
traveled. By southern New Hampshire and the upper Connecticut 
valley runs the Groton, Keene, and Hanover Road to the foothills 
of the Green and White Mountains. And the Newburyport and 
Portsmouth Road passes dunes and sea when taking you to those 
towns. Together they cover some of New England’s most charming 
sxenery, delightfully described. 














WE HAVE A FEW OF THESE 


**First Come, First Served” 


* 


MAN IN A SHOWER 
Peter Arno 


HANDS OFF 
W. E, Fairbairn 


GET TOUGH 
W. E, Fairbairn 


ASTRONOMY, MAPS AND WEATHER 
Cc. C. Wylie 


DO OR DIE 
Col. A. J. D. Biddle 


SOME MILITARY APPLICATIONS 
OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 


RIFLE IN AMERICA 
Philip B. Sharpe 


BENCHLEY BESIDE HIMSELF 
Robert Benchley 


MAP AND AERIAL PHOTO READING 
BLITZ FRENCH 
HOW TO SAY IT IN SPANISH 


(See Discount Offer on Page 376) 
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U. S. FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION 


1218 Connecticut Avenue 


Washington 6, D. C. 





1218 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 












A* 


rods, 


This is “Rich,” 
more formally known as 
Lieutenant |. D. Richardson, U.S.N.R. 


TER Corregidor 
fell, Rich became 
a guerrilla leader on 
Leyte—organizing the 
Filipino bands, making 
bullets out of curtain 
gasoline out of 


palm tree sap. His story is told by Ira Wolfert, 
one of our greatest war correspondents. It is the 
May selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Clifton Fadiman calls it “a tale of absorbing sus- 
pense, genuinely exciting from beginning to end.” 


By Ira Wolfert 


$2.75 


AMERICAN GUERRILLA 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


U. S. FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 











SCARNE 
ON DICE 


The world-famous gambling authority and con- 
sultant to YANK, The Army Weekly, gives for 
the first time the complete lowdown on Odds, 
Percentages, Official Rules of Dice Games, How 
to Bet, Your Chance to Win, How to Detect 
Crooked Dice and Controlled Rolls. 


by JouN ScARNE with CLayton Rawson 


John Scarne, the man who “cleaned up 
crooked gambling in the Army single- 
handed” tells how he did it. There is re- 
vealed for the first time the most carefully 
guarded secrets of professional gamblers 
—facts which should be known to service- 


men. 


Price $2.50 


U. S. FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION 
1218 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 











Keep Your Standard Size Field Artillery Journals 


for Constant Reference Both Now and Later 





Here is a sturdy binder 
that will hold all 12 is- 
sues of your JOURNAL. 
Copies are held in place 
by a thin flat wire strip, 
spaced according to 
thickness, which allows 
each copy to be read 
clear hack to the bind- 
ing margin. 





This binder is made of strong washable imitation leather, 
in traditional artillery color. The Field Artillery Journal 
is lettered in gold across the upper part of the front cover 
and on the back edge. The Field Artillery crossed-cannons 
are in gold on the lower front cover. 


$5, subject to discount, as noted on page 376 


U. S. FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION 
1218 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 











WILLIAM THE SILENT, PRINCE OF ORANGE. By C, Bl 
Wedgwood. 296 pp.; index; illustrated. Yale University Pre 
$3.00. 


Born in 1533 and assassinated 51 years later, William of Orang 
was a contemporary of Elizabeth of England, Philip of Spain, D 
John of Austria. His was an age of wars of religious intoleran 
and of new tides of nationalism. William was eventually a victy 
of the first, but before he died he had immensely helped the latter, BFor ar 

William laid the foundations of modern Holland. He united 
people, and secured freedom from Spain. A moderate and toleray 
man, he was “intolerant of intolerance.” He did as much to save } 
people’s individual rights even against their demands, as he did 
obtain national freedom. 

In telling this story Miss Wedgwood combines scholarly accur 
with vivid, dramatic writing. General readers will enjoy this biograph 
as a tale of adventure. Those interested in the region or the tim 
will find a sound and penetrating account. 


GREEN ARMOR. By Osmar White. 288 pp.; maps. W. ¥j 
Norton & Co. $3.00. 


One of the war’s most important areas—and one most neglect 
in dispatches—was New Guinea. Moresby’s importance is of co 
known, and there have been bits about the terrors of the O 
Stanleys and the high-tide of the Japanese push, but rounded 
counts are few. 

Now we have an outstanding story by a young New Zealané 
who knew this section well before the war. As a war correspondes 
he covered it thoroughly—and I mean covered, literally, and much¢ 
it on foot. He journeyed by tramp steamer along the coast, by cam 
and launch into the interior, by trail over the mountains. He vivid 
describes the mountains and swamps, rain and mud, open grassland 
natives and old timers, and the fighters of several countries. 

Besides giving an intimate and graphic picture of physical, mi 
tary, and living conditions on New Guinea, Mr. White tells of ¢ 
secret invaders—those old-timers and commandos who have preceddArmy ( 
the official forces onto so many Pacific isles. The account ends wiplatoon 
the New Georgia operation, the first one which really profited frogbquad . 
the bitter lessons of New Guinea and the hard-learned ones 
Guadalcanal. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH JAPAN. By Wilfred Fleisher. 178 Math 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. —_ 
Not so long ago Mr. Fleisher drew on his quarter-century — 


experience in Japan, to write Volcanic Isle and Our Enemy Jape 
















(Han 
Since then events have moved so fast that now this new theme fathem 
definitely a timely one. That is not to say that the war is over. § (Hog 


isn’t. But it is high time we are considering what will be do 
with the vanquished. 

Mr. Fleisher doesn’t just give his own ideas. Upon investigatia 
the possibilities of the future, he found that a pattern for Japan, 
treatment already existed. On the basis of both that and his omp 
intimate knowledge of the Japanese, he has written in a way t 
is probably a fair preview of the peace to come. Let us hope it! 
accurate, for it has the sound of rightness. 

Political, economic, and military matters are considered. Japat 
constitution and its background are examined, and reasons for chang 
given. Mr. Fleisher believes that the institution of the emperor mu 
be retained, although Hirohito himself must go. Discussion of striy 
ping Japan of her conquests is on a practical plane, and sound s 
gestions are given for the future of each one of them. Of at lemBecret ; 
equal interest and value is the chapter on the occupation and di and ( 
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armament of Japan proper. — 
(Ling 

NO TRAVELER RETURNS. By Henry Shoskes; ed. by Cwihe Pac 
Riess. 267 pp. Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. Beience 
In vivid and often gruesome detail, are recounted authentically 7pe 
tribulations of the Jews of Warsaw’s ghetto. ; Trea: 


THE MUZZLE-LOADING RIFLE ... Then and Now. By Wé 
ter M. Cline. 162 pp.; illustrated. Standard Printing & Publis 
ing Co. $7.00. 

About 15 years ago began a revival of match-shooting with muzifhe Ti, 
loading rifles. Mr. Cline was a leader in this movement. But lo§ Welle 
before then he was well acquainted with muzzle-loaders, which h ~ ap 
never lost their popularity—or daily use—in our southern mountaisye Wo 
Through the years there have always been a few men not of the hil 
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Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby) $2.00 
accuragfMakers of Modern Strategy (Earle) 3.75 


ography The Framework of Battle (Burr) 

the a ~sManeuvers in War (Willoughby) 
‘TRoots of Strategy (Phillips) 
Frederick’s Instructions to His 

W. yh Generals 
Saxe’s Reveries on the Art of War. 
rt of War (Sun-Tzu) 

reglecuictill Time to Die (Belden) 

of courffhe German Army (Rosinski) 
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Defense (von Leeb) 

How the Army Fights (Limpus) 
‘ealandauifelines of Victory veaneenine 
facArthur on War 

Yapoleon on Modern War (Lanza) 
The Nature of Modern Warfare 
(Falls) 

rinciples of Modern War 
(Clausewitz outline) 

Surprise in War (Erfurth) 
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Is of # Notebooks 


precedirmy Officer’s Notebook 
nds witelatoon Record Book 
ed frapquad Record Book 
— Mathematics 
An Arithmetic Refresher (Hooper) 
178 pg Mathematies Refresher (Hooper) 
Wartime Refresher in Fundamental 
Mathematies (C. Eddy) 
tury “Military Applications of Math 
y J4P@ (Hanson) 
theme Mathematics for the Million 
over. § (Hogben) 
be do Navicati 
avigation 
stiggatin ‘avigation for Mariners and 
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andbook of Elementary Physics 
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by Cwhe Pacifie World 
Beience at War (Gray) 


cally t@*yptography: Science of Secret ; 
Writing - 

A Treasury of Science (Shapley) 

3y Ml ~—- What the War Is About 
“ ecret History of the War (Root) 
2 Vol., each 
muzifhe Time For Decision (Sumner 

ut long Welles) 

ch haeography of the Peace (Spykman) 


cloth 
paper 
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-IBUY YOUR BOOKS — 
FROM YOUR ASSOCIATION 


for prompt, accurate service and money-saving. 


See Page 376 before using order blank. 


“First-timers” in this list appear in bold face type. 


Use of Air Power 


Bombardment Aviation ee 2.00 
Combat Aviation ~ 2.00 
Winged Mars: The Luftwaffe, 


1870-1914 2.50 
Air Power and Total War 
(Caldwell) 2.50 
Winged Warfare (Amold and 
Eaker) - : 3.00 
Airborne Troops 
We Jumped to Fight (Roff) 2.50 
Paratroops: Airborne Tactics 
(Miksche) _. 2.50 
Mechanized Warfare 
Armored Warfare: Lectures on 
FSR III 1.00 
The Army of the Future (DeGaulle) 2.00 


Armies on Wheels: Mechanized War 2.50 
Blitzkrieg: Its History (Marshall) - 2.00 


Naval Warfare 


Guide to Naval Strategy (Brodie). 2.75 

Sea Power in the Machine Age 
(Brodie) 3.75 

Toward A New ‘Order Sea Power 
(Sprout) 3.75 


East of Malta: West of Suez 
(Bartimeus) 
Boomerang (Chambliss) 


They Were ne Te FT. 


1 po 
Or or 
oS 


Boats ~ 2.00 
Military Training 
Cadence System of Teaching Drill = .75 
Essentials of Infantry Training 
cloth, 2.00; paper — 1.50 
Map and Aerial Photo Reading 
Complete 1.00 
Riot Control (Wood) 1.50 
State Defense Force Manual 
(State Guards) 1.00 


Infantry in Battle: Examples from 


War : 3.00 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 3.00 
Map Reading for the Soldier 1.00 
Combat Problems for Small Units 1.00 
Psychology for the Fighting Man — 1.50 

Psychology and Leadership 
Psychology and the Soldier 

(Copeland) 1.00 
Psychology and Leadership 2.00 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 3.00 
The Battle Is the Pay-off 

(Ingersoll) - 2.00 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) 2.75 


Headquarters and Administration 
Handbook to Army Regulations and 


Administration (Sezudlo) 2.50 
How to Write a Military Letter 
(Klein) - . 1.25 


Army Food and Messing (mess 1 man- 
agement) 

Company Administration and Per- 
sonnel Records) paper, 1.50; cloth 2.00 





Weapons and Weapon Training 


Smith and Wesson Handguns 
(McHenry & Roper) -. 

Rifles and Machine Guns of the 
World Armies (Johnson) —. 

Rockets (Ley) 

A Manual of Military Small Arms 
(Smith) 

Poo (Johnson & ‘Haven)— 
with 100 tables —__. ted 

Automatic Arms (Johnson & 
Haven) __ hecdh 

of War (Newman) 


Artillery 


Field Artillery Guide 
Rockets (Ley) - 


Gas Warfare 
Gas’ Warfare (Waitt) 


Medical 


Medical Soldier’s Handbook 

Military Medical Manual (complete 
text book) ‘ 

Military Preventive Medicine 
(Dunham) 

Nurses in Action (Flikke) 

Burma Surgeon (Seagrave) 

A Handbook for Nurse’s Aides 
(Orbison) 


Tools 


Military Intelligence 


S-2 in Action (Thomas) 
Combat Intelligence (Schwien) 


Motors and Drivers 


Driver Training: Handbook for 
Instructors 

Keep ’em Rolling: 
Drivers 


Preventive Maintenance 


Handbook for 


Physical Training—Sports 
Killed or Get Killed (Applegate) 
Military Ski Manual a aisle aS 
Modern Judo (Yerkow) he 
Sports as Taught and Played at 
West Point (Bauner) : 
Baseball: How to Play It (Jessee) : 
Basketball: How to Play It 
(Murphy) 
Boxing: Skills and Techniques 
(Haislet) u 
Soft Ball: How to Play It (Norsen) 
Wrestling: Skills and ee 
(Gallagher) tea = 
Volleyball: How to Play It 
(Laveaga) ; eere 
You Must Be Fit (WAC Physical 
Training) cloth, 1.00; paper 


Military Law 
Manual of Martial Law (Wiener) - 
The Soldier and the Law 
(MeComsey & Edwards) —... 
Lawful Action of State Military 
Forees.._____.-. cloth, 3.00; paper 
Military Justice for the Field 
pomer (Wiener) 


5.00 
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2.00 
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Articles of War Annotated 
(Tillotson) 

Court Martial Practical Guide 
(McCarthy) 

Manual of Courts Martial, 1928 
(Govt. Publication) - 


War History and Geopolitics 


Use of Presidential Power, 1789- 
. 3.00 


1943 
Great Soldiers of World War II. 
(DeWeerd) 
raphy (Rajehman) - 
Our Army at War (Ww. ‘D. photos). 
Invasion (Wertenbaker) .- 
Geopolitics (Hupe) _. 
Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) 
Invasion Diary: Sicily and Italy 
(Tregaskis) - 
Atlas of Global Geography (Raisz) _ 
The Six Weeks War (Draper) 
Geography of the Peace (Spykman) 
D-Day, What Preceded and 


F ellow ed 


China, Burma, India 


China Handbook, 1937-1943 

Report from Red China (Forman) 

Still Time to Die (Belden) 

Report on India (Raman) 

The Making of Modern China 
(Lattimore) a” 

Burma Surgeon (Seagrave) _ 


Introduction to India (Moreas and 


Stimson) _ 
Retreat With Stilwell (Belden). 
They Shall Not Sleep (Stowe) 
Thirty Seconds Over — 
(Law son) 


The War in Europe 


Brave Men (Pyle) : 

Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 

The Six Weeks War 1940 (Draper) 

Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) 

Invasion (Wertenbaker) __ 

One Damn Thing After Another 
(Treanor) 

Still Time to Die (Belden) _ 


North African War 


Here is Your War (Pyle). 
Conquest of North Africa, 1939-42. 
Artist At War (Biddle) ; 
One Damn Thing After Another 
(Treanor) - 28 
We Jumped to Fight (Roff) - 
Pipeline to Battle (Rainier) _ 


Assignment to Nowhere: Battle for 


Tunisia (Bennett) - 

The Battle Is the Pay-off 
(Ingersoll) - 

Tunis Expedition : Americans in 
Battle 


The Pacific War 


Islands of the Pacific (Daniel) 

Japan’s Islands of Mystery 
(Price) 

C/O Postmaster (St. George) 

Bataan: The Judgment Seat (Ind) 

Green Armor (White) 

Capture of Atte: By Men Who 
Fought There 

Still Time to Die (Belden) 

Tarawa (Sherrod) - 

Guadaleanal Diary ( Tregaskis) — 

I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
(Romulo) - 


Europe: An Atlas of Human Geog- 


3.75 


. 2.00 
3.00 
. 2.50 
2.75 
6.00 


2.75 
3.50 
3.00 
2.75 


3.00 


. 5.00 


3.00 


. 3.00 
. 2.50 


. 2.50 


3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 


2.00 


3.00 
3.00 


. 3.50 
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2.50 
2.50 
2.75 
2.00 


2.00 


2.50 


3.00 
1.00 
3.50 
3.00 


. 2.00 
. 3.00 
. 2.00 


. 2.50 





Men on Bataan (Hershey) 2.50 
They Were a The P. T. 
Boats __. 2.00 
The Enemy: Germany 
The Axis Grand Strategy... 3.50 
The Guilt of the German Army 
(Fried) " _. 3.50 
The Time for Decision (Welles). _. 3.00 
The German Army (Rosinski) 3.00 
Berlin Diary (Shirer) . 3.00 
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too, who helped maintain the traditions and the lore of our ¢ 
days. 

In a delightful book replete with photos of current hunts, ¢ 
of by-gone days, and outstanding weapons and users, Mr. @ 
records the story of the muzzle-loader in our history. He tells 
it was like, who made it and how, the ways in which it chag 
with the years, how it performs, how to get best performane 
place in our history, etc. Some may learn with surprise that mu 
loaders can have the accuracy of the finest of more modern pi 
Others will be gripped by the Americana here so fortunately 
down before it was lost to memory. All with the blood of our 
neers will appreciate Mr. Cline’s work. 


MODERN KOREA. By Andrew J. Grajdanzev. 316 pp.; 
ography; index; maps. Institute of Pacific Relations; distributel 
The John Day Co. $4.00. 


Since Japan took over Korea in 1910, as much distorted “info 
tion” has been published about it as about any other country. 
has ranged from deliberate fabrications to utterly one-sided pub 
tions by fanatic Koreans. 1943’s Cairo conference promised Ke 
her freedom, so it is high time we learned some facts of this 
ninsular land which before long will join the family of nations. 

Dr. Grajdanzev drew on his own knowledge and experience as 
as on published sources, in piercing as much of the censorship 
as possible. He has come up with an encyclopedic treatise deali 
with Korea’s history, geography, climate, agriculture, natural 
sources, industrial development, population, transport and comm 
tions, finance, trade, legal system, health, etc., etc. He also take 
long and piercing look at the problems of Korean independence 
which he is a strong believer. He is not quite, however, one of th 
who believes that all Koreans are good citizens ipso facto. This m 
moderate and factual approach leads to confidence in his gené 
conclus‘ons. 


FIREARMS OF THE CONFEDERACY. By Claud E. Fuller 
Richard D. Steuart. 328 pp.; index; illustrated. Standard Publ 
tions. $12.50. 


Students of .arms, history, and/or the Civil War will find ¢ 
volume a treasure-trove. For many years Mr. Fuller has made a s 
of military shoulder weapons. In his research, Mr. Steuart has 
cialized in Confederate hand guns. Their collaboration gives 
reader maximum returns. 

Exhaustively and with great care, yet entirely readably, they ke 
into the sources of Confederate small arms. Reports and correst 
dence are quoted at length, to disclose the origins of the initial 
arms as well as those later manufactured or bought by the G 
federacy. Many of the weapons used were of quite early manuf 
ture; their modifications are clearly noted. 

Throughout there is a wealth of illustration and detailed deset 
tion. Sidelights of interest are noted, to make this a well round 
account. Like all arms books of this publisher’s, this volume is 
cellently printed; photographs are beautifully reproduced; layout 
attractive; binding is stout. It has the draw-back common to 
books, too—the printing is limited, so that some arms- and bo 
lovers may be disappointed in seeking a copy for their own. 


A MINIATURE HISTORY OF THE WAR. By R.C. K. Ens 

153 pp. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

An amazing piece of work has been done in this pocket-size ba 
which covers events down to the liberation of Paris. In an unhurt 
style, major occurrences are not merely outlined but are discussed| 
a manner which leaves the reader quite unaware of the actual od 
pression which has taken place. This brief outline is most welcom 
as it helps restore nearly forgotten events to proper perspective. 
chronology of important dates is an excellent refresher, too. But 
is a pity no maps are included. 
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